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PKEFACE. 


The two following papers are reprinted from “The 
New Englander/’ a tri-monthly periodical, published 
at Newhaven (the seat of Yale College), in Connecticut, 
in the United States of America, and much esteemed 
among the Congregational Churches of New England. 
The author is a clergyman, resident in New England, 
who is intimately acquainted with the writings of 
Edward Irving, and who possessing unusual opportu¬ 
nities of learning his character as a man, and his career 
as a pastor, and as a theologian, made it a labour of 
love to do so. Besides a full review of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
work, the articles contain a survey of the progress and 
nature of Irving’s theological convictions, illustrated by 
original information, and by quotations from his suc¬ 
cessive works, and showing, in a condensed form, what 
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PREFACE. 


he believed, and taught, and did, in a way quite beyond 
the aim of Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Life/’ and not to be found 
with equal accuracy and appreciation in any existing 
work. On these accounts, as well as on account of the 
excellent manner in which the American writer has 
performed his task, it is thought that a reprint of these 
articles will be acceptable to the public of this 
country. 

The articles appeared in “ The New Englander” of 
July and October 1863. 
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EDWARD IRVING. 


The Life of Edward Irving , Minister of the National 
Scotch Church, London . Illustrated by his Jour¬ 
nals and Correspondence. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square. 
1862. 

Mbs. Oliphant has done a good work for the Chris¬ 
tian public in writing the Life of Edward Irving. 
The history of any man whose religious and spiritual 
influence has been wide-spread, cannot but be interest¬ 
ing to all who take pleasure in tracing the movements 
of the Spirit of Christ in His Church. For nearly forty 
years the name of Edward Irving has been familiar in 
religious circles almost as a household word; although 
few, comparatively, have known anything more of him 
than that he was a preacher of extraordinary eloquence, 
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who believed in “ Tongues and Prophesyings,” and was 
cast out of the Church of Scotland for an alleged 
heresy touching the Human Nature of Christ, but was 
still clung to by a party commonly called after his 
name. It is now almost thirty years since he died, 
and the publication of Mrs. Oliphant’s book at this 
time, when much of the dust and smoke of the con¬ 
flicts in which he was so, strenuous a combatant have 
passed away, affords a good opportunity for bringing 
into review the character of this remarkable man, and 
ascertaining what he really believed and taught, and 
what his influence has been both upon the Theology 
and Spiritual Religion of our time. 

As we aim at giving as full and accurate an account 
of his life and labours as our limits will allow, we 
shall draw freely on Mrs. Oliphant, (whose work we 
would recommend to our readers as a most delightful 
biography, not altogether free from exaggeration and 
the spirit of hero-worship, but in the main a faithful 
and vivid portraiture); preferring, however, as far as 
possible, to let Mr. Irving, almost all whose writings 
lie before us, be his own historian and advocate. Many 
beautiful passages are scattered through them all, bear¬ 
ing the stamp of his intense individuality, and shed¬ 
ding light upon his outward and inward life; some of 
which, we are sure, our readers will thank us for ex¬ 
tracting. 

He was born in the “ peaceful little Scotch town of 
Annan,” which is separated from England only by the 
Solway Firth, on the 4th of August, 1792. Of all 
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Protestant lands, Scotland was that in which the autho¬ 
rity of the Word of God had been most insisted on, 
and the dignity of the preacher's office best maintained; 
and where, also, the manifestations of the Spirit had 
taken on most of the prophetic fonn, as the lives 
of Knox, and Wishart, and Welch, and of the Cove¬ 
nanters show. It was a suitable birth-place for one 
who was to be the great Preacher of his time, and by 
whom the purposes of God as to the Future were to be 
discoursed of with unwonted fulness and power. He 
was of the sturdy Presbyterian stock, and Annandale 
was full of the graves of its martyrs, and of stirring 
traditions of their sufferings and heroism. When a 
child, “ it was his occasional habit on Sundays to walk 
five or six miles to the little village of Ecclefechan, in 
company with a pilgrim band of the religious patriarchs 
of Annan, to attend a little church established there by 
one of the earlier bodies of seceders from the Church 
of Scotland.” These scenes and associations of his 
early life made a very deep impression upon his mind. 
Long afterwards, when in the midst of his labours and 
conflicts, he thus spoke of them: “ Oh! to me, believ¬ 
ing the wisdom of God which spake all these heavy 
woes, it is a fearful thing to see how common and 
cheap the name and the story and the memory of men 
are become, whom I have been wont to hold dear; 
whose graves, with solitary foot, I have visited in my 
youth, and wept over, when I thought of the barbarous 
cruelty which had laid them there.” 

His parents were Gavin Irving, a tanner, descended 
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from a family of French refugees* who had long lived 
in Scotland, and Mary Lowther, the “ handsome and 
high-spirited daughter of a small landed proprietor in 
the adjacent parish of Dornock;” and he was one of 
“ eight stalwart sons and daughters/' The father seems 
to have been a silent and somewhat austere man, with 
rigid notions of discipline, shown in always upholding 
the authority of the village schoolmaster, however 
sternly exercised; but the mother was of a gentle type, 


* We extract from our note-book the following account of a visit 
once made by Mr. Irving to some descendants of this family, as it 
was given to us by Mrs. Irving in 1843 :—“Many hundred years 
ago, three brothers of the Albigenses, of the name of Howie, fled to 
Scotland from the persecutions they suffered in their own land, and 
planted themselves in a secluded, desolate place by a moor, which is 
in the possession of the family to this day. From them Mr. Irving 
was descended by his mother’s side; and having great reverence for 
antiquity, and strong family attachments, he determined to seek out 
this branch of his kindred, of whom little had been known for a hun¬ 
dred years. When he approached the house, he heard a voice, and 
on entering he found the two brothers (descendants of that Howie 
who wrote the ‘Scottish Worthies’) with their servant—constituting 
the whole family—assembled for prayer. He knelt down with them, 
and when the prayer was ended he told them who he was, and why 
he had come. They received him kindly, and invited him to stay 
with them all night. He so won upon their affections, that in the 
morning one of them took him into an inner room, and showed him 
many interesting relics—amongst them a banner borne by one of 
their ancestors at the battle of Bothwell Bridge, with this inscription: 

‘ For Fenwick,*-, and God.* The middle space was left 

blank because they would not insert the name of an uncovenanted 
king. There was also a drum, beat by one of the family at the same 
battle. The brother showed him also thirty broad pieces (Prussian 

* The name of the parish. 
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“ great/' says Mrs. Oliphant, “ in all that sweet per¬ 
sonal health, force, and energy which distinguished her 
generation of Scottish women." In such a household 
the children must have been trained to habits of obe¬ 
dience and to a reverential spirit, without the loss of 
childlike freedom and joyousness. “ It was wont to be 
the rule amongst our fathers,” Mr. Irving once said, 
when preaching on Relationships, “‘Do my bidding, 
and ask no reasons. Obey!' ‘And why should I 


coin), concerning which he told the following interesting story :— 
During the bloody persecution in the time of Claverhouse, this 
family, though living in so secluded a spot, were often invaded by 
the 4 troopers.’ As a means of security, a turf wall was built some 
distance from the house, on which some one .was usually stationed 
night and day, to give warning when the soldiers were coming. It 
was a common thing to take refuge in the bog, standing for hours, 
and sometimes days, up to the neck in water, where the horses of the 
dragoons could not follow them. One day, the child set as sentinel 
on the wall cried out, ‘Father, the troopers are coming.” He in¬ 
stantly prepared to flee to the bog, but, as he was leaving, his wife 
put into his hands a purse containing thirty broad pieces, that, if he 
should be compelled to flee elsewhere, he might have something for 
his support. He ran towards the moor, but finding the soldiers gain¬ 
ing on him, he threw away the money, marking with his eye the spot 
where it fell. He succeeded in making his escape, but on returning 
home could never find the broad pieces. The tradition was handed 
down in the family that a purse had been lost near the bog, and 
search was made from time to time, but in vain. At last, as one of 
these brothers was driving the cows to pasture one Sabbath morning, 
he saw something shine as one of them lifted up her foot. It in- 
stantly flashed on his mind that these were the thirty broad pieces 
his great-grandfather had lost, and on returning to the place on Mon¬ 
day morning (for he would not violate the Sabbath by searching for 
them), he found them alL” 
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obey?' ‘Because your father or your mother hath 
commanded you.’ I have seen a mother stand by 
while a father quelled with sore correction the obsti¬ 
nacy of a child, and turn away her face and weep, but 
never interfere with word or sign, because she knew it 
was wholesome discipline.” 

Religion was at a low ebb in Annan, but many of 
the forms of better days survived, which the Spirit, who 
breatheth where he listeth, could use as the vehicles of 
life and grace. "Household psalms still echoed of 
nights through the closed windows, and children, 
brought up among few other signs of piety, were 
yet trained in the habit of family prayers.” Mr. 
Irving seems to have grown up from his childhood in 
the faith and fear of God; no mention is made by his 
biographer of any specific time or act of conversion; 
and we may put him in the same class with Hooker, 
and Baxter, and the holy men in all ages in whom the 
spiritual life has been present in the first beginnings 
of their consciousness. His own religious experience, 
it is not improbable, may have strengthened his con¬ 
victions in regard to the reality and efficacy of bap¬ 
tism, to which, in after life, he attached very great 
importance as the Sacrament for "engrafting into 
Christ.” There were, indeed, very marked stages in 
his spiritual history, but we do not gather from any¬ 
thing he has left behind, that there was ever a time 
when he was consciously without the fear and love of 
God. 

His first teacher was Peggy Paine, a relative of the 
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notorious infidel, from whose humble school he was 
transplanted into the Annan Academy. He was fond 
of all athletic exercises, and yet, if we may believe a 
writer in Fraser's Magazine, soon after his death, he 
was by no means an idle or unsuccessful scholar. 
" Before he had attained his thirteenth year, he was a 
good mathematician, and knew Greek well; we have 
heard that he read through the first five books of 
Euclid in four days, and six books of Homer in a still 
shorter time, at twelve years of age." 

At thirteen, he, with his elder brother John, became 
a student at the University of Edinburgh, where he re¬ 
mained four years, till he had completed the Academical 
course. Their rooms were in the old town, where they 
lived in the utmost simplicity, "boarding themselves" 
after our New England fashion, with the "oat-meal, 
cheese, and other homely necessities" which were sent 
to them from time to time from their father's house— 
a frugal austere life, suited to the poverty of Scotland 
in those days, and well fitted to produce strong, and 
resolute, and hardy men. The students do not seem to 
have been under much restraint or supervision; and 
the fact that at so tender an age he passed through all 
the temptations of a University and a city without a 
stain upon his character, shows how thorough had been 
his moral and religious training. "Manhood found 
him," says a writer in Fraser, "with a purity and 
freedom from vice which the pupil of no nunnery could 
excel” 

There are not many records or traditions of his 
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University life. He attracted the special notice and 
regards of two of his Professors, Christison and Sir 
John Leslie, which shows him to have been a scholar 
of more than ordinary excellence. Carlyle’s testimony 
is to the same effect: “ The first time I saw Irving was 
in his native town of Annan. He was fresh from 
Edinburgh, with college prizes, high character and 
promise; he had come to see our schoolmaster, who 
had also been his. We heard of famed Professors, of 
high matters classical, mathematical, a whole wonder¬ 
land of knowledge; nothing but joy, health, hopeful¬ 
ness without end, looked out from the blooming young 
man.” Mathematics and Natural Philosophy were his 
favourite studies, proving an aptitude for exact re¬ 
search; but even then the buddings of the theologian 
and the orator began to be seen. “ He used to carry 
continually in his waistcoat pocket a miniature copy of 
Ossian, passages from which he read or recited in his 
walks in the country, or delivered with sonorous elocu¬ 
tion and vehement gesticulation.” And to this period 
of his life—probably one of his college vacations—the 
story told in Fraser must apply, that “ when he first 
purchased Hooker’s works, together with some odd 
folios of the fathers, Homer and Newton, costing nearly 
the whole stock of money with which he was furnished 
for a journey across the hills to a distant part, he bore 
the additional load, with diminished power of sustain¬ 
ing it, with a joy that few can appreciate.” 

He took his degree in April, 1809, and after spend¬ 
ing one session in the Divinity Hall, became teacher of 
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a school in Haddington, a town lying a few miles east 
of Edinburgh. He entered on his new duties in the 
summer of 1810, before he had completed his eighteenth 
year. Like so many of our New England students, he 
found it necessary to help himself by teaching; and he 
bore the drudgery for eight or nine years with manful 
patience. One of his pupils in Haddington was a 
daughter of Dr. Welch, a physician in the town, then 
only six or seven years old, who afterwards became thb 
wife of Thomas Carlyle; and there sprang up between 
them a warm friendship which lasted till he died. 
Many pleasant stories are told by Mrs. Oliphant of the 
gifted child, and her impetuous but sympathising 
teacher. His tendency of mind at this time, she thinks 
to have been critical and almost skeptical , “ impatient 
of superficial ‘ received truths/ and eager for proof and 
demonstration of every kind. Perhaps mathematics, 
which then reigned paramount in his mind, were to 
blame; he was as anxious to discuss, to prove, and dis¬ 
prove, as a Scotch student, fresh from College, is natu¬ 
rally disposed to be. f This youth will scrape 

a hole in everything he is called on to believe/ ” said 
the Doctor; “ a strange prophecy, looking at it by that 
light of events which unfold so many unthought-of 
meanings in all predictions/’ 

We think the prophecy was remarkably fulfilled, for 
Mr. Irving did certainly subject the received opinions 
of the religious world to the severest examination, and 
refused to believe anything, merely because he found it 
floating in the atmosphere of the day. The remark of 
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the acute doctor, who knew him well, shows that he 
was not naturally credulous , though trustful he cer¬ 
tainly was; ready to believe the word of a brother, but 
“ never,” as one of his friends has said, “ to be deceived 
the second time by the same person.” 

After remaining two years at Haddington, during 
which he was pursuing what is called the “ partial ” 
course in the Divinity Hall, he removed to Kirkcaldy, 
lying on the north side of the Firth of Forth, about 
eight miles from Edinburgh, to take charge of a newly- 
established academy. Here he spent seven years of his 
early manhood,—from twenty to seven-and-twenty,— 
indefatigable as a teacher, (in which vocation he united 
great severity of discipline with unusual power of win¬ 
ning the affections of his pupils), diligent at his private 
studies, going on with his divinity course, and adding 
Italian and French to his Greek and Latin, while 
mathematics were by no means forgotten; fond as ever 
of out-of-door recreations, in which his scholars were 
often his companions; and falling in love with one of 
them, Isabella Martin, the eldest daughter of the 
minister of his parish, who many years afterwards 
became his wife. 

“ She wan of a clerical race, an hereditary 1 daughter of the Manse,’ 
according to the affectionate popular designation, and of a name 
already in some degree known to fame in the person of Dr. Martin,* 
of Monimail, her grandfather, who survived long enough to baptize 
and bless his great-grandchildren—who had some local poetical re- 


* The following Sonnet was written by Mr. Irving about the year 
1830, and published in his “ Lectures on the Apocalypse— 
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putation in his day, and whom the grateful painter, entitled in 
Scotland 'our immortal Wilkie,’ has commemorated as having helped 
his early struggles into fame by the valuable gift of two lay fig-ires; 
and of David Martin, his brother, first proprietor of the said la 
figures, whose admirable portraits are well known. Her father, the 
Rev. John Martin, was an admirable type of the class to which he 
belonged—an irreproachable parish priest, of respectable learning 
and talents, and deep piety, living a domestic patriarchal life in the 
midst of the little community under his charge, fully subject to their 
observation and criticism, but without any rival in his position or 
influence; bringing up his many children among them, and spending 
his active days in all that fatherly close supervision of morals and 
manners which distinguished and became the old hereditary ministers 
of Scotland. He was of the party then called ' wild * or ' highflyers,* 
in opposition to the 'Moderates,’ who formed the majority of the 
Church, and whose flight was certainly low enough to put them in 
little hazard from any skyey influences. Such a man in those days 


"To the memory of 
The Rev. Samuel Martin, D.D., 

My venerable grandfather-in-law, 

Who was taken away from us in the 90th year of his life, 
And the 68th of his ministry.” 

" Farewell man’s dark last journey o’er the deep, 

Thou Sire of Sires! whose bow in strength hath stood 
These three-score years and ten, that thou hast wooed 
Men’s souls to heaven. In Jesus fall’n asleep, 
Around thy couch three generations weep, 

Rear’d on thy knees with wisdom’s heavenly food, 
And by thy counsels taught to choose the good; 

Who in thy footsteps press up Zion’s steep, 

To reach that temple, which but now did ope 
And let their Father in. O’er his bier wake 
No doleful strain, but high the note of hope 
And praise uplift to God, who did him make 
A faithful shepherd, of His Church a prop; 

And of his seed did faithful shepherds take.” 
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exercised over the bulk of his people an influence which, perhaps, no 
man in any position exercises now, and in which the special regard of 
the really religious portion of his flock only put a more fervent 
climax upon the traditionary respect of the universal people, always 
ready, when he was worthy of it, to yield to the traditionary sway of 
the minister, though equally ready to jeer at and scorn him when he 
was not, with a contempt increased by their national appreciation of 
the importance of his office. To the house of this good man Irving 
had early obtained access, the Manse children in a goodly number 
being among his scholars, and the Manse itself forming the natural 
centre of all stray professors of literature in a region which had too 
many sloops and looms on hand to be greatly attracted that way. 
The family in this Manse of Kirkcaldy, which afterwards became so 
closely related to him, and the younger members of which under¬ 
stood him all the better that their minds had been formed and deve¬ 
loped under his instruction, were, during all his after life, Irving’s 
fast friends, accompanying him, not with concurrence or agreement 
certainly, but with faithful affection and kindness to the very edge 
of the grave.’* Pp. 56, 57. 

While at Kirkcaldy, he completed his course at the 
Divinity Hall, and was licensed to preach in the early 
part of the year 1815. But although he was now 
three and twenty—an age at which many great tri¬ 
umphs of eloquence have been achieved—he acquired 
no popularity as a preacher, and remained for three 
years longer in his school. He did, indeed, win a cer¬ 
tain success at Annan, where he preached his first 
sermon, by the cool composure with which he gathered 
up his manuscript from the floor to which it had acci¬ 
dentally fallen, and thrust it into his pocket, while he 
“ went on as fluently as beforebut at Kirkcaldy, he 
seems to have been decidedly unpopular; and it is 
certain that he received no encouragement to give up 
his work as a teacher. 
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“ Those three years of slow successive Sundays, now and then in¬ 
terrupted by an occasional appearance in the pulpit hailed by no 
gracious looks, gave the silent listener, whose vocation it was to 
preach, deep insight into, and deeper impatience of, the common 
conventionalities of the pulpit. He found out how little the sermons 
he heard touched his case : to his own mind he represented himself, 
all glowing with genius and eagerness, as a representative of the 
educated hearer, and chafed, as many a man has chafed since, over 
the dead platitudes which were only a weariness. It is probable 
that this compulsory pause, irksome as it may have been, was of the 
profoundest importance both to Irving and to his future eloquenoe. 
It delivered him entirely from the snare of self-admiration, so far as 
his pulpit efforts were concerned, and concentrated his powers on the 
perfection of his style and utterance; while it gave at once to his 
Christian zeal and human ambition the sharpest of all spurs—the 
keen stimulus of seeing other men do that work badly or slothfully 
which he felt it was in him to do well” P. 61. 

He left his school in 1818, weary, it would seem, of 
spending the best years of his life in what he must 
have felt was not his true vocation, and went to Edin¬ 
burgh, to pursue his studies with new ardour, and be 
refreshed by the renewal of his acquaintance with his 
old College friends. He went on with French and 
Italian, and gave much attention, al^p, to^Chemist^ 
and Natural History ; while with Thomas Carlyl^and 
a few others, he formed a Philosophical Association for 
their intellectual improvement; his first essay before 
it being on Bible Societies , and “ full of thought, ardour, 
and eloquence, indicating large views, and a mind pre¬ 
pared for high and holy enterprise/’ But still there 
was no opening for him as a preacher. At this time 
he burned all his old sermons, feeling within himself, 
no doubt, how far they came short of his powers, as 
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well as of his ideaL But, although when he once had 
an opportunity to preach, he was “ very fearless, origi¬ 
nal, striking, and solemn in many of his statements, 
illustrations, and appeals/’ he remained at the close of 
another year without any opening in the work of the 
ministry to which he had solemnly and earnestly dedi¬ 
cated his life. It is no wonder if he began to think 
of missionary labour in foreign lands. “ Rejected by 
the living/’ he is recorded to have said, “ I conversed 
with the dead.” His eyes turned to the East, as was 
natural. He thought of Persia, it is said, where the 
Malcoms, his countrymen, from the same vigorous soil 
of Annandale, were making themselves illustrious. 
And with grammars and alphabets, with map and his¬ 
tory, with the silent fathers of all literature standing 
by, prepared himself for this old world demonstration 
of his allegiance and his faith.” 

But, just at this time, he was invited by Dr. Andrew 
Thomson to preach in St. George’s, the most fashion¬ 
able church in Edinburgh, with a hint that amongst 
his hearers would be Dr. Chalmers, who was then 
looking out for an assistant in the great work he was 
carrying on in Glasgow. 

This, too, seemed likely to end in blank disappoint¬ 
ment, for no message came to him, and he left Edin¬ 
burgh with the purpose of bidding farewell to his 
native land, but at Greenock threw himself into a 
steamer bound for he knew not where, that he might 
have a short interval of rest and self-forgetfulness, 
before taking the final step. The steamer landed him 
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at Belfast, where he was arrested by the authorities as 
a suspicious-looking stranger (some crime having filled 
the community with alarm), but was released through 
the good offices of the Rev. Mr. Hanna, a Presbyterian 
minister, who took him to his house and treated him 
with true Irish hospitality. From Belfast he made 
his way, on foot, through the north of Ireland, “ walk¬ 
ing as the crow flies, finding lodgings and shelter in 
the wayside cottages, sharing the potato and the milk 
Which formed the peasant's meal." The whole month of 
August was given to these aimless wanderings, but on 
arriving at Coleraine, he found a letter from Dr. Chal¬ 
mers inviting him to meet him in Glasgow. The 
result was an invitation to become the Doctor's assis¬ 
tant in the parish of St. John's. But grateful as this 
must have been to him after so many disappointments, 
he would not accept it till he had first preached to the 
people. “ I will preach to them if you think fit,” he 
is reported to have said; “ but if they bear with my 
preaching, they will be the first people who have borne 
with it.'' They did bear with it, however, (as much, it 
would seem, from deference to Dr. Chalmers'judgment, 
as from any appreciation of his powers on their own 
part); and in October, 1819, he entered upon the first 
stage of his labours as a Christian minister. 

He was now twenty-seven years old, and had been 
for four years a licentiate; and the place to which he 
was thus called was a subordinate one—not that of 
colleague, but of assistant. He was to be simply Dr. 
Chalmers' helper. He was still unordained, the rules 
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of the Scotch Church not permitting ordination till a 
call from a congregation had been received. He could 
not administer the sacraments, nor had he any recog¬ 
nised place in the ecclesiastical judicatories. It was in 
every way a position of inferiority, in which he was to 
carry out the plans and fulfil the will of another, to 
whom alone the dignity and responsibility of the ruler’s 
place belonged. Dr. Chalmers, too, was now in the 
height of his great popularity, and in the fullest de¬ 
velopment of his really splendid powers; and his assis¬ 
tant, whoever he might be, must be overshadowed. It 
is to Mr. Irvings honour, that he cheerfully accepted 
the place of a subordinate, and fulfilled its laborious 
duties with hearty willingness, and without one feeling 
of envy toward the man to whom he owed spiritual 
obedience, and by whom his own reputation was almost 
wholly eclipsed. Of this part of his life he thus beau¬ 
tifully speaks in his “ Lectures on the Parable of the 
Sower:”— 

" For how otherwise shall a man be fit to be a servant of the whole 
Church of Christ; to minister unto the wants of the needy; to wash 
the saints’ feet; to bring a cup full of cold water unto the little chil¬ 
dren of the Lord ? How shall we honour our Master in heaven, if 
we honour not our master on earth? Truly, T can say, from experi¬ 
ence, it is both a sweet and an honourable thing to be a servant, and 
most needful to prepare one for being a master. Yea, I can say that 
it is sweet to lay down the cares of a master and enter into the obe¬ 
dience of a servant.” 

Would that this were the spirit of the young minis¬ 
ters of Christ in our own country and time! To how 
many of the pastors in our cities and large towns, would 
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the labours of such an assistant as Edward Irving was 
to Dr. Chalmers, be an inestimable blessing! They are- 
over-burdened by responsibilities to which the strength 
of no solitary man, however herculean, is adequate; 
but they shrink from ambitious colleagues and assis¬ 
tants, who are not content to take a secondary place, 
and to qualify themselves for rule by first learning to 
obey; and so the churches are too often wholly com¬ 
mitted, either to the feebleness of age, or to the rash¬ 
ness or inexperience of youth. To bring into harmoni¬ 
ous cooperation in the Church the wisdom of long ex¬ 
perience and the ardour of youthful zeal, is a problem 
which every year is making more difficult of solution. 

To the work which was now devolved upon him, 
Mr. Irving addressed himself with his characteristic 
energy. 

“ Glasgow,” says Mrs. Oliphant, “ was at this period in a very 
disturbed and troublous condition. Want of work and want of food 
had wrought their natural social effect upon the industrious classes, 
and the eyes of the hungry weavers and cotton-spinners were turned 
with spasmodic anxiety to those wild political quack remedies, the 
inefficacy of which no amount of experience will ever make clear to 
people in similar circumstances. The entire country was in a dan¬ 
gerous mood, palpitating throughout with deep-seated complaint and 
grievance, to which the starving revolutionaries in such towns as 
Glasgow acted only as a kind of safety-valve, preventing a worse ex¬ 
plosion. The discontent was drawing toward its climax when Irving 
received his appointment as assistant to the minister of St. John’s. 
In such a large poor parish he encountered on all sides the mutter - 
ings of the popular storm.” P. 83. 

And again, 

“ It was a conjunction of many troubles, foremost among which 
was that sharp touch of starvation which makes men desperate; that 
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Want—most pertinacious and maddest of all revolutionaries, who 
never fails to revenge bitterly the carelessness which lets him enter 
our well-defended doors—he was there, wolfish and seditious, in 
Glasgow in the winter of 1819, plotting pikes and risings with wild 
dreams of that legislation never yet found out, which is to make a 
paradise of earth; dreams and plots which were to blurt out, so far 
as Scotland was concerned, in the dismal little tragi-comedy of 
Bonnymuir some months later, and there be made a melancholy end 
of. But while everybody else was prophesying horrors, it is thus 
that Irving, with tender domestic prefaces of kindness and congratu¬ 
lation, writes to his brother-in-law, Mr. Fergusson, a few months 
after his arrival in Glasgow:— 

“ * You will look for Glasgow intelligence, and truly I can neither 
get nor give any. If I should report from my daily ministrations 
among the poorest class and the worst reported-of class of our popu¬ 
lation, I should deliver an opinion so favourable as it would be hardly 
safe for myself to deliver, lest I should be held a radical likewise. 
Now 5 the truth is, I have visited in about three hundred families, and 
have met with the kindest welcome, and entertainment, and invita¬ 
tions. Nay, more, I have entered on the tender subject of their 
present sufferings, in which they are held so ferocious, and have 
found them, in general, both able and willing to entertain the reli¬ 
gious lesson and improvement arising out of it. This may arise from 
the way of setting it forth, which I endeavour to make with the 
utmost tenderness and feeling, as well is due when you see people in 
the midst of nakedness and starvation.’” Pp. 84, 85. 

With all his tenderness for the poor, and his power 
of putting himself on a level with them, and drawing 
out to him their sympathies and affections, he had yet 
great dignity and solemnity of manner. When he 
entered any house, he pronounced on it a benediction 
—“ Peace be to this houseand his custom was to 
lay his hand on the heads of the children, and to say, 
“ The Lord bless thee and keep thee.” His pastoral 
labours in Glasgow, which were very abundant, oc- 
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cupying so much of his time as often to leave him only 
Saturday for his pulpit preparations, are better de¬ 
scribed by himself in his farewell sermon on leaving 
St. John's than any words of ours can do it:— 

“ Oh, how my heart rejoices to recur to the hours I have sitten 
under the roofs of the people, and been made a partaker of their con¬ 
fidence, and a witness of the hardships they had to endure. In the 
scantiest and perhaps worst times with which this manufacturing 
city had ever been pressed, it was my almost daily habit to make a 
round of their families, and uphold, what in me lay, the declining 
cause of God. There have I sitten, with little silver or gold of my 
own to bestow, with little command over the charity of others, and 
heard the various narratives of hardship—narratives uttered for the 
most part with modesty and patience; oftener drawn forth with diffi¬ 
culty than obtruded on your ear—their wants, their misfortunes, 
their ill-requited labour, their hopes vanishing, their families dis¬ 
persing in search of better habitations, the Scottish economy of their 
homes giving way before encroaching necessity; debt rather than 
saving their condition; bread and water their scanty fare; hard and 
ungrateful labour the portion of their house. All this have I often 
seen and listened to within naked walls; the witness, oft the par¬ 
taker of their miserable cheer; with little or no’ means to relieve. Yet 
be it known, to the glory of God and the credit of the poor, and the 
encouragement of tender-hearted Christians, that such application to 
the heart’s ailments is there in our religion, and such a hold in its 
promises, and such a pith of endurance in its noble examples, that 
when set forth by one inexperienced tongue, with soft words and 
kindly tones, they did never fail to drain the heart of the sourness 
that calamity engenders, and sweeten it with the balm of resignation 
—often enlarge it with cheerful hope, sometimes swell it high with 
the rejoicings of a Christian triumph.” P. 91. 

And so he laboured on for almost three years in the 
midst of one of the worst populations in Scotland, 
acquiring only a half popularity as a preacher, (it being 
a very common incident, Mrs. Oliphant tells us “when 
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it was his turn to conduct the services, that the 
preacher going in was met by groups coming out with 
disappointed looks, complaining as the reason of their 
departure, that ‘ it’s no himsel the day/ ”) but gaining 
large experience in the pastor’s work, and growing into 
the mastery of those powers which were one day to 
find their true place. Such a training must have been 
eminently serviceable to him. It brought him into 
contact with a most sagacious and practical mind, for 
Chalmers, though also endowed with great richness of 
imagination, was a man of action, shrewd and far- 
seeing, whose highest aim was to operate on society 
with the existing forces, and make the most of the pre¬ 
sent order of things. He was not a great Christian 
philosopher, like Coleridge, but a Christian statesman; 
not a man of ideas , but of expedients , who addressed 
himself to the social problems of the day with great 
practical insight and untiring energy and zeal. He 
accepted church and state as he found them, and 
sought not to reconstruct, but to meliorate. He did 
not go down into the deep principles which underlie 
all institutions, and inquire into their organic laws; 
nor did he ever take up the grand questions as to the 
future purposes of God concerning Man, but was con¬ 
tent to apply to social evils the best remedies that were 
already at his hand. Intimate and affectionate inter¬ 
course with such a mind could not but be a wholesome 
discipline for Mr. Irving. His life in Glasgow was 
eminently practical and laborious, taking him into the 
busy bustling, every-day world, and down into the 
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dwellings of the poor, and ignorant, and vicious, where 
he learned to know and to have sympathy with men. 
It was perhaps the best training that he could have 
received to fit him for the wider sphere to which he 
was soon to be transferred. It gave him an insight 
into the human heart, and an acquaintance with the 
burdens and sorrows of life, which books never could 
have taught him. He who was to bear God’s message 
to the great men of the earth, must first be the loving, 
sympathizing, self-denying pastor of the poorest and 
most afflicted. 

How much he loved and honoured Dr. Chalmers, 
and how free from any alloy of envy he was, every 
allusion to him in his subsequent writings shows. 

“Never again,” he said in his farewell sermon, “shall I find an¬ 
other man of transcendent genius whom I can love as much as I 
admire—into whose house I can go in and out like a son—whom I 
can revere as a father, and serve with the devotion of a child—never 
shall I find another hundred consociated men of piety, and by free 
will consociated, whose every sentiment I can adopt, and whose 
every scheme I can delight to second. And I feel I shall never find 
another parish of ten thousand into every house of which I was 
welcomed as a friend, and solicited back as a brother.” P. 100. 

But the place of a subordinate, even under a chief 
of such splendid gifts, could not be his true and 
permanent one. God had qualified him for a nobler 
sphere of activity, and he must have felt within him¬ 
self the consciousness of powers which had as yet no 
free scope. His own account of the circumstances of 
his invitation to London, contained in the Dedication 
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of his Sermons on the “ Last Days/' is too interesting 
to be omitted:— 

“The Caledonian Church had been placed under the pastoral care 
of two worthy ministers, who were successively called to parochial 
charges in the Church of Scotland; and by their removal, and for 
want of a stated ministry, it was reduced to great and almost hope¬ 
less straits. But faith hopeth against hope, and when it does so, 
never faileth to be rewarded. This was proved in the case of those 
two men whose names I have singled out from your number, to give 
them that honour to which they are entitled in the face of the con¬ 
gregation. Having heard through a friend of theirs, and now also of 
mine, but at that time unknown to me, of my unworthy labours in 
Glasgow as assistant to the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, they commissioned 
him to speak to me concerning their vacant church, and not to hide 
from me its present distress. 

“Well do I remember the morning when, as I sat in my lonely 
apartment, meditating the uncertainties of a preacher’s calling, and 
revolving in my mind purposes of missionary work, this stranger 
stepped in upon my musing, and opened to me the commission with 
which he had been charged. The answer which I made to him, with 
which also T opened my correspondence with the brethren, whose 
names are mentioned above, was to this effect: 1 If the times per¬ 
mitted, and your necessities required, that I should not only preach 
the Gospel without being burdensome to you, but also by the labour 
of my hands minister to your wants, this would I esteem a more 
honourable degree than to be Archbishop of Canterbury.’ And such 
as the beginning was, was also the continuance and ending of this 

negotiation.Being in such a spirit toward one another, the 

preliminaries were soon arranged—indeed, I may say, needed no 
arrangement—and I came up on the day before the Christmas of 
1821 to make trial and proof of my gifts before the remnant of the 
congregation which still held together.”* Pp. 102, 103. 

* Dedication of the Last Days to W. Dinwiddie, Esq., Father of 
the Session of the National Scotch Church; W. Hamilton, Esq., 
Secretary of the Committee for building the National Scotch Church; 
and to the other members of the Session and Committee. 
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Owing to the connection of the Caledonian Church 
with the Caledonian Asylum, it was required of the 
pastor that he be able to preach in the Gaelic tongue; 
as to which Mr. Irving said, “ Such was the steadiness 
of purpose with which I desired to preach the gospel 
in London, and to be your pastor, that this impediment 
cost me not a thought, and I resolved forthwith to 
domesticate myself in the Highlands, and master their 
ancient tongue. God, having proved our willingness, 
was pleased to remove this obstacle out of the way." 
When at length the call was made out according to the 
rules of the Scottish Church, he was ordained by the 
Presbytery of Annan in the church in which he was 
baptized, and having assisted Dr. Chalmers in admin¬ 
istering the Lord's Supper to his flock—his first act as 
an ordained minister—he set out for London on the 
8th of July, 1822. • 

He had almost completed his thirtieth year, and in 
the prime of liis manhood, and in the fulness of health 
and vigour, he left his native land to enter upon a 
career such as he could not have foreseen or imagined 
Mighty hopes were plainly stirring within him, but 
able to shape themselves only into the dimmest out¬ 
lines. “There are a few things," he wrote to Dr. 
Martin, “ which bind me to the world, and but a very 
few; one is to make a demonstration for a higher style 
of Christianity, something more magnanimous, more 
heroical than this age affects. God knows with what 
success." 

A story told by Mrs. Oliphant of this period of his 
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life reveals the same prophetic instinct: “You are 
content to go back and forward on the same route, 
like this boat,” he is reported to have said, as the 
party struck across the swelling waters of the Gair- 
loch, “ but as for me, I hope yet to go deep into the 
ocean of truth.” Scotland had done her best for him, 
but she was not to keep him for herself. She had 
trained him for a wider field. She had reared him 
under the wholesome discipline of her godly families, 
and at the noblest of her universities, and had taught 
him the first lessons of pastoral life under the guidance 
of her greatest minister; and then she sent him forth 
to do a work, with the fame of which all Christendom 
should soon resound. The trials of his life had been 
wisely ordained to prepare him for his future conflicts* 
God had dealt with him as the vinedresser deals with 
the young vine, cutting it back year after year, until it 
gains strength for vigorous fruit-bearing. The truth 
of Jeremiah's word was proved in him: “It is good 
for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth.” For 
thirty years he had been made to bear it in almost 
incessant toil, and in sore disappointments and morti¬ 
fications; but his spirit had not been soured, nor had 
the ardour of his hope abated. God had held him in 
His hand as the rider holds the war horse until the 
hour has come, and then loosens the rein that he may 
rush into the battle. Scotland had given him physical 
strength and beauty, and the dauntless courage of her 
martyrs; the full measure of theological knowledge to 
which she had herself attained, and the best moral and 
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spiritual training which her own deep but stem re¬ 
ligious life made possible; and thus endowed, he went 
forth, little knowing for what he went, but burning 
with zeal, like one of the knights of old, to do service 
for his king. His love for his native land and his 
mother Church was almost unbounded; and his writ¬ 
ings are full of the most' affectionate and reverential 
allusions to them. Everything peculiar in Scottish 
manners and usages, whatever was most characteristic 
in Scottish scenery, and all that was most deeply 
seated in the spirit and character of the people, had 
become incorporated into his very being; and many 
are the passages in which his filial love and honour for 
Scotland have found magnificent utterance. In his 
Lectures on the Apocalypse, when commenting on 
the words, “ His voice was as the sound of many 
waters,” he speaks of 

“ The melody of ten thousand voices, lifting up in praise to God 
amidst the dales of my native land. To one who heareth from a 
small distance this stream of multitudinous voices sweetly attuned 
to the praise of God, wafted along upon the well pleased bosom of 
the evening gale, and reaching the ear haply at some sudden wind¬ 
ing of the valley, it doth entrance the faculties of motion, of speak¬ 
ing, and suspend the vital act of breathing; so sweet and so powerful 
it is, so liquid and so strong. 0 my dear native land, and ye worthy 
devout dwellers therein, how I rejoice to have been bom of your 
stock, and to have been reared in the midst of your occupations! 
I would not part with the remembrance and associations of your 
open field-worship, and your hill-side sacraments, for all that I have 
since seen and heard of royal concerts and cathedral services, though 
with these I have likewise great sympathy, and have derived from 
them much pious enjoyment. Be not ashamed, 0 Scotland! of that 
freedom in worshipping God, which was the salvation of our Church 
in most perilous times!” 
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But while he was a loyal son to his mother land 
and his mother Church, never speaking of them but 
with reverence and love, he was also a man of very 
catholic and teachable spirit. There was no bigotry 
in his nature. He delighted in recognising the good 
things that were in other communions, and he was 
ever ready to listen without prejudice, and. with a 
most earnest longing for the truth, to every one who 
had a word worth the hearing. He had none of that 
self-sufficiency, so injurious to some great men, which 
refuses to be taught by another. He was as willing 
to receive as he was zealous to impart. He had in 
him the true spirit of Christian unity, which will not 
separate itself from others and abide in isolation, but 
craves sympathy and help from all the members of the 
body, and seeks in turn to fulfil offices of helpfulness 
to all. 

Such was Edward Irving, when “on the second 
Sabbath of July, 1822,” he entered upon his work in 
London. To human appearance, his field of labour 
was most unpromising. The great London public— 
above all, its intellectual and aristocratic classes— 
could not be expected to be drawn to the Caledonian 
Chapel in Hatton Garden, an unfashionable part of the 
town, to listen to a Scotch minister wholly unknown 
to fame. The congregation had dwindled down to 
some fifty heads of families, and the utmost that could 
have been looked for was the gathering of enough of 
his countrymen to fill the vacant seats. But within a 
few months that little chapel, “buried amid the crowded 
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lanes about Holborn,” became the centre of attraction 
to the great metropolis. - Mrs. Oliphant thus describes 
the circumstances which are said to have first turned 
the higher classes to the new preacher:— 

“ The immediate origin of Irving’s popularity, or rather of the 
flood of noble and fashionable hearers who poured in upon the little 
chapel in Hatton Garden all at once, without warning or pre¬ 
monition, is said to have been a speech of Canning’s. Sir James 
Mackintosh had been by some unexpected circumstance led to hear 
the new preacher, and heard Irving in his prayer describe an un¬ 
known family of orphans belonging to the obscure congregation as 
now ‘ thrown upon the fatherhood of God.’ The words seized upon 
the mind of the philosopher, and he repeated them to Canning, who 
'started/ as Mackintosh relates, and, expressing great admiration, 
made an instant engagement to accompany his friend to the Scotch 
Church on the following Sunday. Shortly after a discussion took 
place in the House of Commons, in which the revenues of the Church 
were referred to, and the necessary mercantile relation between high 
talent and good pay insisted upon. No doubt it suited the states¬ 
man’s purpose to instance, on the other side of the question, the 
little Caledonian chapel and its new preacher. Canning told the 
House that, so far from universal was this rule, that he himself had 
lately heard a Scotch minister, trained in one of the most poorly 
endowed of churches, and established in one of her outlying depen¬ 
dencies, possessed of no endowment at all, preach the most eloquent 
sermon that he had ever listened to. The curiosity awakened by this 
speech is said to have been the first beginning of that invasion of 
‘ society ’ which startled Hatton Garden out of itself.” Pp. 120, 121. 

But there must have been a deep and solid founda¬ 
tion laid for this popularity, not only in his great 
natural gifts, but in the meditations and studies of that 
long and weary time during which, like John the 
Baptist in the wilderness, he had been communing with 
his own spirit in solitude. This was the blossoming 
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time, the outcome of the silent preparation of those 
thirty years. The powers that had been slowly matur¬ 
ing, burst at once into a fulness and splendour of 
development almost without parallel. All London 
soon flocked to hear him. Her orators, and scholars, 
and nobles hung upon his lips, as he discoursed of 
righteousness, and temperance, and judgment to come, 
with the boldness and power of one of the old prophets. 
There was a charm in his eloquence which few could 
resist. The melody of his wonderful voicfe, his com¬ 
manding attitude, his piercing eye, the splendour of 
his imagination, the fearlessness with which he rebuked 
sin, even in the highest places in society, and the free¬ 
dom with which he preached the Gospel, unrestrained 
by the dry trammels of a system, gave to his ministra¬ 
tions a hold upon the spirits of men that was probably 
never surpassed. A writer in the “ London Quarterly 
Journal of Prophecy,” who seems to have often heard 
him, thus describes his oratory: “ His attitudes in the 
pulpit were as natural as they were striking. They 
were graceful and eloquent. There were no grimaces 
nor ‘ attitudinizings,’ such as magazine critics loved to 
describe.Once we remember him dis¬ 

coursing on resurrection, and, if we mistake not, speak¬ 
ing particularly of the resurrection of the Lord. The 
only words which we at this moment recall, were these 
four, which began a sentence of no common power, 
‘Up from the dead/ The utterance of these words 
was accompanied with a stooping and raising of the 
body, and an indescribable movement of the hands. 
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which we at this hour seem still to see, and which ap¬ 
peared to us to be the perfection of pulpit action, the 
words and the motion adding wonderfully each to.the 
other's power and meaning. He was in the habit of 
occasionally elevating himself in the pulpit on one 
foot, or rather on one tiptoe, and extending his arm 
above his head, which, adding to his natural height, 
gave him the aspect of supernatural majesty, and sent 
down his burning words like so many thunderbolts, 
upon the heads of his breathless hearers. Often was 
the vast multitude so wrought into sympathy with the 
preacher, and carried onward by his appeals, as to be 
on the point of rising in one mass to respond to the 
glowing utterance. He seemed at such times, as one 
who knew him well, and heard him often, testifies, like 
a general speaking to his army, and urging them to 
battle, and in such moods produced by such appeals, 
there was nothing into which they would not have 
followed such a leader, with all whose feelings, whether 
of sympathy or antipathy, each man and woman 
amongst them was, for the moment at least, so 
thoroughly identified." 

There are many almost amusing proofs of the sensa¬ 
tion which his preaching created amongst classes not 
accustomed to be much moved by the pulpit. Hazlitt, 
in his Table Talk, after speaking of his having “gained 
an almost unprecedented, and not an altogether un¬ 
merited popularity," and of “ the glittering of coronet 
coaches rolling down Holbom Hill to Hatton Garden, 
titled beauty, the parliamentary complexion of his 
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audience, the compliments of poets, and the stare of 
peers,” goes on, in a half-vexed, half-admiring spirit, 
to unfold the causes. “But in addition to this, he 
went out of his way to attack Jeremy Bentham, and 
the town was up in arms. The thing was new. He 
thus wiped the stain of musty ignorance and formal 
bigotry out of his style. Mr. Irving must have some¬ 
thing superior in him, to look over the shining, close 
packed heads of his congregation to have a hit at the 
great Jurisconsult in his study. He next, ere the 
report of the former blow had subsided, made a lunge 
at Mr. Brougham, and glanced an eye at Mr. Canning, 
mystified Mr. Coleridge, and stultified Lord Liverpool 
in his place in the gallery. It was rare sport to see 
him, ‘like an eagle in a dovecote, flutter the Volscians 
in Corioli.’ Our spiritual polemic is not contented 
to defend the citadel of orthodoxy against all impugners, 
and shut himself up in texts of scripture, and huge 
volumes of the commentators as an impregnable for¬ 
tress ; he merely makes use of the stronghold of reli¬ 
gion as a resting place from which he sallies forth, 
armed with modem topics, and with penal fire, like 
Achilles of old rushing from the Grecian tents, against 
the adversaries of God and man. Peter of Aretine is 
said to have laid the princes of Europe under contribu¬ 
tion by penning satires against them; so Mr. Irving 
keeps the public in awe by insulting all their favourite 
idols.” 

And what was the character of the preaching which 
shot its arrows with such telling effect, into regions 
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armed against most religious assaults with impene¬ 
trable mail ? If we may judge from his Orations , and 
Argument for Judgment to Come , which were given 
to the world early in the second year of his ministry, 
it was rather intellectual than doctrinal or spiritual. 
There was great boldness and freedom and splendour 
in it, but no attempt at a systematic unfolding of 
Christian dogma, nor any deep entrance into the things 
of the Spirit. His first work was done in the outer 
court as it were. It was the preaching of Christian 
morality in its external aspects, rather than as the fruit 
of a deep spiritual life. As he entered on his career, 
it was the face of society which first arrested his atten¬ 
tion, and its contrariety with Christianity even accord¬ 
ing to the commonly received conceptions of it; and he 
sought to bring the full power of the gospel into play 
in laying bare its evils, detecting its hypocrisies, and 
holding up to scorn and indignation its selfishness, 
ostentation, and pride. And he did this with a fear¬ 
lessness, a terrible power of invective, a strength of 
reasoning, and an exuberance of imagintion, which 
compelled men to listen to him. He spared no rank 
nor class, but his witness was borne specially to the 
highest, who were drawn in unprecedented numbers 
by the spell of his eloquence. Of Byron and Southey, 
then in the height of their reputation, he said, when 
preaching on “ Judgment to Come,” “ Instead of which 
mighty fruit of genius, this age (Oh, shocking!) hath 
produced out of this theme two most nauseous and un¬ 
formed abortions, vile, unprincipled, and unmeaning; 
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the one a brazen-faced piece of political cant, the other 
an abandoned parody of solemn judgment. Of which 
visionaries, I know not whether the self-confident tone 
of the one, or the ill-placed merriment of the other, 
displeaseth me the more. It is ignoble and impious to 
rob the sublimest of subjects of all its grandeur and 
effect, in order to serve wretched interests and vulgar 
passions. I have no sympathy with such wretched 
stuff, and I despise the age which hath. The men are 
limited in their faculties, for they both of them want 
the greatest of all faculties, to know the living God, 
and to stand in awe of His mighty power. With the 
one, blasphemy is virtue when it makes for loyalty; 
with the other, blasphemy is the food and spice of jest 
making. Barren souls! and is the land of Shakespeare, 
and Spenser and Milton, come to this that it can pro¬ 
create nothing but this profane spawn, and is content 
to exalt such blots and blemishes of manhood into 
ornaments of the age. Puny age! when religion, and 
virtue, and manly freedom have ceased from the cha¬ 
racter of those it accounted noble. But I thank God 
who hath given us a refuge in the great spirits of a 
former age, who will yet wrest the sceptre from the 
hands of these mongrel Englishmen; from whose 
impieties we can betake ourselves to the ' Advent to 
Judgment’ of Taylor, the 'Four Last Things’ of Bates, 
the 'Blessedness of the Righteous’ of Knox, and the 
' Saints’ Rest’ of Baxter, books which breathe of the 
reverent spirit of the olden time.” 

In his " Orations for the Oracles of God,” there is 
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a spirit of great reverence for the Holy Scriptures, in 
the plenary inspiration of which he was ever a firm 
believer. 

“ Oh, if books had but tongues to speak their wrongs, 
then might this book well exclaim, Hear, 0 heavens, 
and give ear, 0 earth! I came from the love and em¬ 
brace of God; and mute nature, to whom I brought 
no boon, did me rightful homage. To men I came, 
and my words were to the children of men. I dis¬ 
closed to you mysteries of hereafter, and the secrets of 
the throne of God. I set open to you the gates of 
salvation, and the way of life hitherto unknown. 
Nothing in heaven did I withhold from your hope and 
ambition, and in your earthly life I poured the full 
horn of Divine providence and consolation. But ye 
requited me with no welcome. Ye held no festivities 
on my arrival. Ye sequester me from happiness and 
heroism, closeting me with sickness and infirmity.” 

When enumerating the hindrances to the proper 
study of the Scriptures, he whose life was to be a 
continual battle, thus speaks of controversy:— 

“ In the train of these comes controversy, with his 
rough voice and unmeek aspect, to disqualify the soul 
for a full and free audience of its Maker's word. The 
points of the faith we have been called on to defend, 
or which are reputable with our party, assume in our 
esteem an importance disproportioned to their import¬ 
ance in the Word, which we come to relish chiefly 
when it goes to sustain them. And the Bible is hunted 
for arguments and texts of controversy, which are 
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treasured for future service; the solemn stillness 
which the soul should hold before his Maker, so favour¬ 
able to meditation and rapt communion with the throne 
of God, is destroyed at every turn by suggestions of 
what is orthodox and evangelical where all is orthodox 
and evangelical; the spirit of the readers becomes lean, 
being fed with abstract truth and formal propositions; 
their temper uncongenial, being ever disturbed with 
controversial suggestions, their prayers undevout re¬ 
citals of their opinions, their discourses technical 
announcements of their faith.” 

In his “Argument for Judgment to Come,” Mr. 
Irving addressed himself to the great questions of 
human responsibility and Divine retiibutions, with 
much force of reasoning, and with a vividness of illus¬ 
tration and burning zeal in carrying the truth home 
to the understandings and hearts of men, which have 
been seldom equalled. We give one extract, not for 
its literary merits, but for its bearings on a subject in 
egard to which there is a painful scepticism gaining 
ground in our days:— 

“ In all the passages where Christ speaks of the two Btates of re¬ 
tribution, it is always with the strongest possible assurance of their 
eternity. His words are ‘everlasting punishment,’ ‘everlasting fire 
prepared for the devil and his angels,’ ‘into hell, into the fire that 
never shall be quenched, where their worm dieth not, and the fire 
is not quencheu. This last expression, the most terrible of all. He 
repeats three times in the compass of one short discourse. The 
opposite condition of the righteous is described in terms equally 
expressive of eternal endurance. I do not remember, and have not 
been able to discover, any passage of Scripture where it is written 
that the conditions of good and ill, which follow judgment, will 
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have an end. On the contrary, wherever in the writings of the 
Apostles they are alluded to, they are spoken of aB irreversable and 
irremediable. Nevertheless, there are passages having an indirect 
reference to this subject which speak—which have been thought to 
speak—a different language. In seizing hold of them, some Chris¬ 
tians with Origen at their head, have given to these words, eternal 
and everlasting, a limited sense. The passages I refer to are in 
Paul’s writings, where he speaks of the universality of the free gift 
through Jesus Christ unto justification of life. 

“The true interpretation of this and other passages where Christ 
is said to have died for all, is this, that he hath offered the gift of 
eternal life as a free donation to the world, without any preference 
or hindrance of any one. But there would be no use or value in 
the donation, if it were not to deliver us from some state to which 
we lay exposed. If eternal life would have come of course to all, 
then it would have been vainglorious in Christ to have taken the 
merit of bringing it within our reach. But in bringing it within the 
reach of all. He may be said as truly to have died for all, and given 
life to all, as a king who gives a constitution to all his subjects, may 
be said to give liberty to them all j though it be well known the 
very constitution contains within its bosom bonds, and imprisonment, 
and death to those who do crimes deserving of such condemnation. 
So the constitution of Christ is a constitution of everlasting life and 
gloiy to all who know it, although it contains within its breast 
death and damnation to those who commit crimes deserving of such 
a fate.” 

It is somewhat remarkable that in his earliest work 
Mr. Irving should have boldly taken ground in respect 
to two great subjects on which Infidelity is now assail¬ 
ing the Church—the Inspiration of the Scriptures, and 
the Eternity of Punishment He received the Bible 
without doubt or misgiving as the Word of God, and 
felt towards it a spirit of holy reverence and awe which 
would have been shocked by the tone of later criticism. 
He gave himself to the study of it not with diligence 
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merely, but with the enthusiasm which only love can 
kindle; and the great labour of his life was to bring 
forth its treasures to the light for the edification of the 
Church. Nor had he any sympathy with the spirit 
which would relax the bonds of moral obligation, and 
dethrone God from His place of Judge. He felt how 
awful was His holiness, and vindicated His ways to 
men, even in His most terrible judgments, and in the 
dread retributions of the world to come, with unfal¬ 
tering faith and courage. 

And yet, notwithstanding the undeniable power and 
beauty, the general orthodoxy, and the high moral tone 
of his preaching, there can be no doubt that it was at 
this time too intellectual. His great aim was to set 
forth truth in the forms of the intellect, that it might 
reach those men of high culture and fastidious taste to 
whom, as generally presented, it was repulsive. He 
did reach their intellects and captivate their imagina¬ 
tions, but he did not draw them to Christ. One of his 
friends, a writer in the “Morning Watch,” has said that 
during all that outward show, when peers and peeresses 
were crowding his church to suffocation, there is no 
reason to suppose that a single soul was effectually 
turned to God. This is probably an exaggeration, but 
it is certain that the first part of Mr Irving’s ministry 
in London was a striking proof of the inefficiency of 
merely intellectual preaching in the conversion of sin¬ 
ners. How he himself regarded such preaching in after 
years, the following passage from his Lectures on the 
Apocalypse will show 
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“ I have an especial love for my brethren, the ministers of the 
Church of Scotland, who, by the intellectualism and base philosophy 
of our Great Northern University, have been much seduced from the 
faith of the fulness of God’s word, into the faith of only those forms 
of it which can be commended to the natural man, and obtain the 
approbation of men of sense and talent, with whom our country 
abounds. I am striking another chord altogether; it jars in the ears 
of the rest of my brethren; but it is the chord which alone will recall 
the deep symphonies of the soul with God. And while I write, I 
feel the strong assurance that God will give those truths power and 
efficiency in the heart, and in the ministry, of many of my brethren 
in the Church of Scotland, who now look upon me as revolting men 
of sense from the whole subject of religion. Listen to me, my 
brethren, and I will tell you a truth. These men of sense, pro¬ 
fessors, reviewers, scientific men, and so forth, must be repelled from 
that which they now call religion, before they can be attracted to 
that which you know to be religion. The clear sky over the head of 
Scotland’s intellect must be clouded and bedimmed with vapours, 
before the soil of Scotland’s intellect will yield you any fruit of that 
kind, which heretofore it brought forth in all abundance.” 

And in another passage, he seems to refer to his own 
experience:— 

“ Again, I knew another man who came unto a .flock which was 
literally no flock, being but a handful of persons gathered through 
attachment to his person, who was as ignorant of the truth of God as 
Evangelical ministers generally are, and was as zealous in the use of 
eloquence, and argument, and affection, and such like weapons of 
straw, as other famous preachers are,” &c. 

A further illustration of this is found in the follow¬ 
ing story, taken from the “ London Quarterly Journal 
of Prophecy— 

“ One week evening, some friends of ours went to hear Dr Waugh 
in London. Seated not far from them were Irving and a Congrega¬ 
tional minister, personally unknown to each other. After service 
the minister joined our friends outside, and began to talk over the 
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discourse, which was well spoken of by all as a true exhibition of the 
message of the reconciliation. The minister then asked, ' Who is 
that singular-looking man next whom I was sitting?’ 'That,’ said 
one of our friends, 'is the new Scotch minister of the Caledonian 
Church.’ 'Is it?’ said he; 'then I have said a very awkward 
thing.’ 'How so?’ 'We spoke together of the excellence of the 
sermon, and of the gospel which it contained ; and then I remarked 
that I was sorry to hear that the new Scottish minister of the Cale¬ 
donian Church did not preach the gospel.* 'And what did he say in 
reply ?’ asked our friend. He replied, ' Does he not ? Then he shall 
do it hereafter.’ ” 

And nobly did he fulfil his promise. 

But defective as his preaching was during the first 
year or two of his ministry, great ends were doubtless 
answered by it. It was bold, and honest, and search¬ 
ing; and Christian doctrine, though not made promi¬ 
nent, nor set forth in theological forms, lay at the foun¬ 
dation. It was not heretical, nor merely moral and 
sentimental; but a manly and powerful exhibition of 
the practical side of religion; too intellectual and ima¬ 
ginative, no doubt, for the simplicity of the gospel, but 
better fitted, perhaps, on that very account, to gain the 
ear of those highly-cultured and refined classes to whom 
Christianity had become a worn-out thing, and who 
were too seldom plainly and faithfully dealt with from 
the pulpit. It took them on their own ground, and 
overcame them with their own weapons. Their intel¬ 
lects were confronted by a mightier intellect, their 
eloquence over-matched by a loftier and more burning 
eloquence. They were like the wedding guests in the 
“ Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” who “could not choose 
but hear/* Had the gospel of Christ been preached by 
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him at first with all the fulness of his later years, and 
with the severe purity which disdained all ornament 
that did not come unsought, it might not have found 
its way into those noble and intellectual circles which 
now were constrained to listen. With all its imper¬ 
fections, it was a noble witness for God, and prepared 
the hearts of thousands for a higher message in due 
time. Mr. Irving’s own account of this flood-tide of 
his popularity, shows that he recognised a Divine end 
as accomplished by it:— 

“ For one year, or nearly so, beginning with the second Sabbath 
°f July, 1822, our union went on cementing itself by mutual acts of 
kindness, in the shade of that happy obscurity which we then en¬ 
joyed. And I delight to remember that season of our mutual love 
and confidence; because the noisy tongues of men and their envious 
eyes were not upon us. And you know, and can bear testimony, 
whether the public opinion, or the desire of it, had anything to do 
with the nature of my pulpit discourses or private ministrations. I 
can say with a safe conscience, that to this hour it never cost me a 
thought to gain it, nor to keep it, nor to lose it. I count it so volatile 
and so wicked, that, upon the whole, I would rather have it against 
me than with me. Yet, can I not look back upon the second, third, 
and fourth yearn of my ministry, without astonishment and amaze¬ 
ment, that God should have honoured a man unknown, despised, 
and almost outcast, (save by you, and a small, small remnant of my 
native church), to preach His Gospel to every rank and degree of 
men, from the lowest, basest of our press hirelings, up to the right 
hand of royalty itself.By a man spoken against, re¬ 

viled, suspected, and avoided, by those who usurp the Evangelical 
name as if it were all their own, my God did speak unto the heads, 
and representatives, and nobles, and princes of this nation. In the 
review of which high and honourable distinction, I desire again to 
humble myself before God, as His most unworthy servant; and 
especially to acknowledge that power which He gave me to speak, 
without fear or dread, His holy word unto princes. It was His 
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doing, and for His own ends was it done. He glorified Himself in my 
infirmities.” 

Soon after the close of his first year’s labours in Lon¬ 
don, he went to Scotland to be married to Miss Martin, 
after an engagement of eleven years’ standing. He had 
now a fixed and honourable position in society, and a 
competent income to share with her; and his great 
popularity, and the opening to him of the highest 
circles, did not wean his affections from the unpretend¬ 
ing daughter of the Scotch Manse, to whom in early 
youth his troth had been plighted. No man was ever 
more constant in his attachments, and more faithful to 
his word. They were married on the 13th of October, 
by the venerable grandfather of whom we have already 
spoken; and after some weeks of wandering about, 
(partly for the re-establishing of his health, somewhat 
impaired by the work of the year), he took her home to 
London. Mrs. Oliphant relates that “ when they were 
about to cross the Sark, the little stream which at that 
point divides Scotland from England, Irving, with a 
pleasant bridegroom fancy, made his young wife alight 
and walk over the bridge into the new country which 
henceforward was to be her home.” We are able to 
add some particulars to this little incident, as they were 
told us by Mrs. Irving herself. He left the carriage 
and crossed the stream before her, and then welcomed 
her to England. “ Why, Edward,” said she, “ I thought 
I married a Scotchman.” “Ah, Isabella!” was his 
reply, “ England has been a mother to me, and the time 
may come when she will be a mother to you.” Mrs. 
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Irving, who had then been more than eight years a 
widow, and who clung to the church of which her hus¬ 
band had died the pastor, with all the love and venera¬ 
tion with which she cherished his memory, added, that 
she had often thought since his death, how truly it had 
come to pass. 

It would be impossible for us to trace Mr. Irving’s 
course minutely through the laborious and stormy 
years of his subsequent life. For this we must refer 
our readers to Mrs. Oliphant’s book. We shall confine 
ourselves to its most striking features, aiming chiefly 
to show through what great stages of doctrinal and 
spiritual development he passed, and what was really 
the scope and substance of his teachings. 

It was by means of Mr. Basil Montague (since 
known as an editor of Lord Bacon’s Works) that 
Irving was introduced to Coleridge, who was then re¬ 
siding at Highgate. To us this acquaintance seems to 
have been productive of the strongest and most bene¬ 
ficial results upon his intellectual and spiritual life. 
Coleridge was one of the most gifted and remarkable 
men of his time; a poet of creative power and a philo¬ 
sopher of profoundest thought, as he was also a scholar 
of great and diversified acquirements. Very few men 
have ever united in themselves such various powers. 
His imagination, if not so lofty, was richer than Mil¬ 
ton’s ; and his metaphysical faculty was capable of 
penetrating into the lowest depths of consciousness, 
while he laid the literature of almost every land under 
contribution. Added to all this, he was a humble be- 
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liever in Christ, having worked his way in his youth 
through a philosophic Unitarianism to a hearty and in- 
telligent reception of the great mysteries of the Chris¬ 
tian faith. He was, by many degrees, the greatest 
Christian philosopher of his time; and while one of 
the very poorest textual interpreters of the Bible (the 
overflowing affluence of his mind supplying meanings, 
rather than deriving them by sober and patient study), 
he yet comprehended, as few have done, the principles 
on which all sound interpretation rests. His peculiar 
power lay in grasping the moral and spiritual truths 
which lie at the foundation of all knowledge of God 
and of His government of the world, and without which 
history, whether of nature or of society, is a mere chaos 
of facts. It seems to us impossible to estimate too 
highly his distinction between the reason and the un¬ 
derstanding, his assertion of the spiritual in man in 
connection with a responsible will, his doctrine of ideas 
as vital and formative truths, and his determination of 
the place and value of symbols, both in Nature and 
Revelation; as the expression of higher truths in lower 
forms, or of an organic whole by means of one of its 
parts. There was no man living from whom Mr. 
Irving could have learned so much of a truly spiritual 
philosophy, nor had Coleridge any disciple who sat at 
his feet with a deeper reverence for his wisdom, or 
greater power of apprehending the meaning of his rich 
and lofty discoursings. There grew up between them 
a mutual affection aiid regard, of which there are many 
strong expressions in their writings. In dedicating to 
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Coleridge his Missionary Oration in 1824, Irving de¬ 
clared that “ he had been more profitable to his faith 
in orthodox doctrine, to his spiritual understanding of 
the Word of God, and to his right conception of the 
Christian Church, than any or all the men with whom 
he had entertained friendship or conversation/’ In 
many of his later writings the same feelings of admira¬ 
tion and gratitude are freely expressed. And Cole¬ 
ridge, on his part, spoke of Mr. Irving in his “ Aids to 
Reflection/’ as “ a mighty wrestler in the cause of 
spiritual religion and gospel morality, in whom, more 
than , in any other contemporary, I seem to see the 
spirit of Luther revived;” and to the same effect, though 
more fully, in his “Church and State:” “But I hold 
withal, and not the less firmly for these discrepancies 
in our moods and judgments, that Edward Irving pos¬ 
sesses more of the spirit and purposes of the first Re¬ 
formers, that he has more of the head and heart, the 
life, the unction, and the genial power of Martin 
Luther, than any man now alive; yea, than any man 
of this and the last century.” Coleridge differed from 
his friend in many things, but this was his deliberate 
estimate of him as a man and a minister of Christ. 

The fruit of Mr. Irving’s intercourse with this great 
spiritual philosopher shows itself in all his subsequent 
writings; least of all, perhaps, in his Missionary Ora¬ 
tion, which, though full of lofty conceptions and noble 
eloquence, was too purely idealistic and unpractical. 
Coleridge himself was the most unpractical of mortals, 
and it was natural that his disciple, in the first joy of 
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his opened vision, should look too exclusively at the 
ideas of things apart from the realities of life. What 
Irving learned from him respected living truths and 
organic forces. He acquired the power of distinguish¬ 
ing between the essential and the accidental, and of 
detecting the fundamental laws which lie underneath 
phenomena, and bind them into unity. He learned to 
ascend from opinions to principles, from the fluctuating 
notions of the passing hour—fleeting and unsubstantial 
as the clouds—to the eternal verities which are above 
all change. From this time forward his preaching took 
a wider range, and penetrated more deeply to the roots 
of truth. He was not content with portraying and de¬ 
nouncing the superficial evils of society, but addressed 
himself to the higher task of bringing out the funda¬ 
mental ideas of Christianity, and of ascertaining the 
law and method of the Divine government. Some re¬ 
viewers have denied that he learned anything from 
Coleridge, because he did not reproduce his philosophy 
in its technical phraseology. But he was not an imi¬ 
tator. What he received from others came forth from 
his own mind in new, often nobler, forms. He re¬ 
ceived the germ; he gave back the blossom and the 
fruit. He was a learner in the true sense, for he fur¬ 
nished a creative soil for the seed of truth. Coleridge 
unfolded to him principles in their spiritual form and 
power, but the development and application of them 
in the sphere of the Actual was all his own. With 
philosophy, merely as such, he had as little concern as 
John the Baptist or Paul. He felt that his mission 
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was to be a preacher of Christ, and he valued all know- 
edge so far as it could help him in his work. He did 
not seek to be an expounder of philosophical systems, 
but a witness to the truth as it is in Jesus. 

What we see in Mr. Irving, after his acquaintance 
with Coleridge, is the presence of ideas, in the sense of 
master truths. It is no longer the fleeting appearance, 
but the organic law, which he is striving to reach. If 
he discourses of the missionary work, it is the ideal of 
the missionary that he seeks to develop; if he preaches 
before the Continental Society, which aims at the 
evangelization of Europe, he labours to detect in their 
principles fhe chief forms of error in Christendom, 
Babylon and Infidelity—the corruption of the truth, 
and the rejection of it; if he handles the deep mystery 
of the Trinity, it is by no mere marshalling of proof- 
texts, but by the profoundest inquiries into the mutual 
relations of the Persons in the Godhead; if he expounds 
the Parable of the Sower, he takes the widest range, 
and unfolds with great thoroughness and masterly skill 
the various forms of character to which the Gospel is 
addressed. He is never superficial, though sometimes 
cumbrous and tedious. You feel that he is always 
working towards the great underlying foundations of 
the subject he has in hand, even if he occasionally fails 
of reaching them. 

The chief subjects of his ministry during the six or 
seven years (say from 1824 to 1831) which may be 
characterised as the doctrinal period , were the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, the Human Nature of Christ, the 
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Ordinances of God—the Family, the State, and the 
Church,—the Apostasy of Christendom, the Coming 
and Kingdom of Christ, and the Office of the Holy 
Ghost; though this last belongs rather to a later 
period of his life. When he went up to London in 
1822 , he was a true and loyal member of the Church 
of Scotland, not departing in any respect from her 
standards, unless (and this he ever strenuously main¬ 
tained was no deviation) in not holding the dogma that 
Christ died only for the elect, from which his large and 
loving heart seems ever to have recoiled, for he would 
preach the Gospel in all its fulness of grace as a 
message of mercy to all men. In doctrine he was a 
Protestant and a Presbyterian, but his instincts were 
urging him beyond all sectarian narrowness into the 
largeness of the Church Universal. What he needed 
at that time was to be led into deeper and more com¬ 
prehensive views of truth, that his catholic spirit and 
tendencies might be wisely and safely guided. How 
providentially this need was supplied we have already 
seen. 

And what were the doctrines which he taught? In 
no respect did Mr. Irving believe himself to have de¬ 
parted from the Orthodox Faith as embodied in the 
great creeds of the Church. He held in the strongest 
way to the essential and eternal distinctions of Persons 
in the one Godhead, to the union of the Divine and 
human natures in the person of the Son by His birth 
of the blessed Virgin, to His Atoning Death, His 
Resurrection, His second personal Coming in glory. 
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and the eternal retributions of the Judgment. The 
chief peculiarity of his teachings grew out of the pro¬ 
minence which he gave to the Incarnation as the great 
act of God for the revelation of Himself, and the 
redemption of fallen man; ever holding it up as the 
centre of all His works and ways, in the foresight of 
which everything was created, and out of which, as re¬ 
alized in Christ Jesus, the eternal stability and blessed¬ 
ness of the universe should spring. In his Sermons 
on the Incarnation, he says:— 

“ I have been led to perceive distinctly, how the Incarnation of 
the Son of God is the ground and basis of all real knowledge with 
respect to the Godhead, is the ground and basis of all worship of the 
Godhead by the creature, and of the creature’s own eternal being 
and blessedness.” 

And again:— 

“ The same substance is present in the three personalities; the per¬ 
sonalities most distinct, the substance most entirely one. And herein 
is the mystery of the Trinity most excellent and most glorious; and 
herein are all Sabellian schemes of the Trinity, which do not hold 
the distinctness of the personalities, devoutly to be abhorred; for, if 
you keep not the personalities distinct, observe what follows. Con¬ 
found the personality of the Son with the personality of the Holy 
Ghost, or deny the latter, which is virtually, yea, and avowedly, too, 
a most wide-spread heresy; and it immediately follows that every 
member of Christ, inhabited by the Holy Ghost, is upon an equal 
footing with Christ;—that every one of us is an Immanuel or God 
with us, as certain blasphemers affirm;—and straightway there fol¬ 
lows upon this a total loss of Christ’s great act of love and atone¬ 
ment. Again, confound the personality of the Father with the 
personality of the Son, which is to all intents and purposes done by 
worshipping the Son as the ultimate object of worship, instead of re¬ 
garding Him as High Priest and Intercessor, and you mingle at once 
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God and the creature; and will worship Him, not as a personal God, 
but as a widely diffused power and omnipresent influence. So that 
without the doctrine of the Trinity of persons in a unity of substance, 
the whole scheme of redemption and revelation, of a creation, of a 
fall, and of a regeneration, is an ineffectual and vain display of power 
and suffering, which accomplished nothing.” 

Having thus indicated his general position in respect 
to doctrine, we will give our readers, before entering 
into further details, some glimpses into his domestic 
and pastoral life in the great Babel of London. His 
labours were most abundant, both in the pulpit and 
amongst his flock. His Sunday services were very 
long—from two and a-half to three hours—so that the 
wonder is that such crowds continued to throng his 
church year after year, especially since his sermons 
were often on the deepest points of theology, where the 
student in his closet has difficulty enough to follow 
him. 

Nor was he tempted by the pressure of his pulpit 
duties, and the splendid career that was opening before 
him as a preacher, to neglect private and personal deal¬ 
ings with the souls that were committed to his care. 
He had great love and sympathy for men, and this gave 
him ready access to their hearts. He was unwearied 
in visiting the sick and the sorrowing, and in minister¬ 
ing to the necessities, bodily and spiritual, of the poor; 
and his self-denying labours among them were in no 
wise lessened, when, in the spring tide of his popular¬ 
ity, the highest social circles opened to him their 
attractions. The journal which he kept for a short 
time in 1825, for the comfort of his wife, then in feeble 
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health in Scotland, shows how busily every day was 
occupied with pastoral work, and what an overwrought 
life he must have led. Nothing but great bodily 
strength and power of endurance, and a mind fertile of 
resources, could have sustained him under so enormous 
a pressure. But he would hold the best hours of the 
day sacred to study. His daily habits are thus 
described by a lady, who was often an inmate of his 
family: “Mr. Irving's rule was to see any of his 
friends who wished to visit him without ceremony at 
breakfast. Eight o'clock was the hour. Family wor¬ 
ship first, and then breakfast. At ten he rose, bade 
every one good-bye, and retired to his study. He gave 
no audience again till after three." His hospitality 
was boundless. One instance of his self-sacrificing 
kindness related by Mrs. Oliphant, (p. 156), interested 
us the more, for having met, some years after, the same 
unfortunate “probationer" whom Mr. Irving rescued 
from a low “public house," and took home, in the 
family of an American gentleman, who had given him 
shelter and employment in the same spirit of kindness, 
and with the same disappointment in the end. A 
writer in Fraser, soon after his death, bore the follow¬ 
ing testimony:— 

“ The depth of his habitual piety—the intimacy of his acquaint¬ 
ance with all the varied woes, real and imaginary, which perplex and 
torment the human breast—the tenderness and love with which he 
would listen and enter into all the necessities of sorrow—the delicacy 
with which he would minister to the mind diseased, and afford relief 
and consolation—none but his flock, and the many hundreds who 
applied to him, especially clergymen of the Church of England, from 
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all parts of the kingdom, can really appreciate. It is small praise to 
say that ofttimes has he fasted, whilst the food prepared for himself 
was sent to his poor brethren, who were ignorant of the quarter 
whence their wants were supplied; but he entered into all the ne¬ 
cessities of every individual of those over whom he presided, tempo¬ 
ral and spiritual, so as to make them his own—wept with their sor¬ 
rows, and rejoiced in their joys, as the fondest parent over the most 
endeared offspring. He was never heard to speak an unkind word 
of any of his numerous oppohents, far less of any of his friends; he 
found something to commend in every child of Adam, and on this he 
loved to expatiate. He opened his heart, and with it his house and 
hand, to every one who came in his way; and although he hugged 
many a viper to his bosom, the baseness of one did not make him 
shut up his compassions against the rest of his kind. ” 

. Referring our readers for further personal details to 
Mrs. Oliphant, and especially to Mr. Irving’s journal, 
which is a minute chronicle of each day’s occupations, 
and a revelation of his inmost heart, we come now to 
speak more fully of his public career, and especially of 
what were regarded as his peculiarities of doctrine. It 
was in the year 1826 that he published his earliest 
work on Prophecy—“ Babylon and Infidelity fore¬ 
doomed of God”—which he first preached as a sermon 
before the Continental Society, and the following year 
gave in an enlarged form to the public. It was an ela¬ 
borate discourse on the prophecies of Daniel and the 
Apocalypse, in respect to the plan of structure of which 
he had learned something from Mr. Hatley Frere, to 
whom, in the dedication of the book, he expresses his 
feelings of obligation. 

What this gentleman taught him seems to have been 
merely the structural and chronological features of 
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prophecy: for insight into its spiritual power and laws, 
he was indebted to Coleridge. When he published his 
Orations and Argument, (we had this from Mrs. 
Irving), he sent a copy to Coleridge, who wrote on the 
blank leaf, “ Let this young man know that the world 
is not to be converted, but judged.” This, she said, 
was a mighty word to her husband. It was one of 
those germs of thought which, received into such a 
mind, could not but bring forth fruit. It gradually 
changed his views of the purpose and issues of the 
Christian Dispensation, which he came to see was for 
the taking out of a people for God's name, (Acts xv. 
14);—for the gathering of an election, and not for the 
conversion of the whole mass. It opened his eyes to 
the two-fold apostasy of Christendom, as revealed in the 
adulteration and corruption of truth in the Church of 
Rome, and in the lawless and infidel spirit of which the 
French Revolution was the first embodiment. He saw 
that this dispensation, like all which had preceded it, 
was to be terminated by God's judgments for its 
wickedness—a wickedness all the more inexcusable for 
the blessings with which it had been enriched beyond 
all former ages. And as he looked upon the church 
and the nations in the pause which succeeded to that 
outbreak of evil, and saw the smugglings of the old 
superstitions with the new unbelief, and marked how 
faith was decaying, and how energetically the seeds of 
fresh conflicts and convulsions were working, he felt 
that the end must be drawing near. To this conclu¬ 
sion he was no doubt helped by the systematic inter- 
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pretations of Daniel and the Apocalypse which Frere 
taught him; but any one can see that it was the 
spiritual truth as to the purpose of God in the Church, 
and the analogies of His past ways, more than formal 
arrangements of visions, or arithmetical computations 
of numbers, which drew him with such intense ardour 
and almost fiery zeal into prophetic studies. They 
were to him no pastime of an idle hour, nor any mere 
exercise of intellectual skill in solving curious pro¬ 
blems, but a solemn work of ministerial duty. For he 
felt that he was set as a watchman upon the walls of 
Zion to descry every enemy, and to give warning of 
every danger; and he was not willing to lie under the 
Lord’s reproach of those who “ can discern the face of 
the sky,” but “ cannot discern the signs of the times.” 
He was a minister of Christ—this was the ever-present, 
ever-mastering thought,—and he was bound to know 
his Master’s will and to declare it He was too large- 
hearted, and too zealous for God, to confide himself to 
questions of man’s personal salvation; he could not be 
indifferent to the destinies of the church and of the 
whole world; and he had learned from his great teacher 
to penetrate into the laws by which the grand move¬ 
ments of society, whether spiritual or secular, have 
been controlled. When he was invited to preach 
before a society which had the continent of Europe for 
the field of its labours, he felt himself impelled there¬ 
fore, as he said in his preface, “ to examine what the 
Word said concerning that same papal superstition, 
and Protestant infidelity, against which they had under- 
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taken the spiritual warfare f and, as his wont was, he 
threw his whole soul into what was to him a labour of 
love, and sought for every ray of light which God 
had given upon the nature and fate of the Christian 
Apostasy. And what he learned, or thought he 
learned, he proclaimed with unflinching courage ; and 
few books on Prophecy have stirred men’s souls more 
deeply than this, in which he portrays the sin and pro¬ 
nounces the doom of Christendom, as one sent with a 
message from God. The least valuable parts of the 
book are those which he got from Frere, although there 
is much ingenuity and some truth in the unfolding of 
the plan of the Apocalypse. That wonderful prophecy 
is for all ages, and no devout and diligent interpreter 
has failed to throw some light upon it. But because 
of its very largeness—its universality—it has resisted 
every attempt hitherto to compress it into a system. 
The most striking and plausible of Mr. Irving’s sym¬ 
bolic interpretations is that of the 1,260 years, which 
he supposes to be the period of the papacy, and to 
have begun in 533, when Justinian, by an imperial 
edict, constituted the Bishop of Rome “ head of all the 
holy churches,” and to have ended in 1793 at the ever- 
memorable epoch of the first French Revolution, which 
was a manifest judgment upon the papacy for its cor¬ 
ruptions of Christianity. There is little difficulty in 
believing that this may have been one of the great 
prophetic periods. But setting aside all the detailed 
interpretations of the seals, and trumpets, and vials, as 
sometimes wholly erroneous, and never more than ap- 
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proximations to the truth, the book is yet most valu¬ 
able for the light it throws upon the nature of prophecy, 
for its most vivid and powerful portraitures of the 
Roman Catholic and the Infidel systems, and for the 
noble Christian spirit which pervades it He may 
sometimes fail as an interpreter, but never as a spiritual 
teacher and a preacher of righteousness. There is 
often an overwhelming power in his practical appeals ; 
and passages of the loftiest eloquence abound. In the 
Introduction, when justifying prophetic studies and in¬ 
terpretations, he says:— 


“ With respect to the church, however, there can be no doubt, that 
over her head the canopy of prophecy hath ever been extended, and 
that prophets of the Lord have been constantly raised up to turn her 
wandering and unsteady eye to the sure light thereof. For the firsrt 
revelations all wear the form of prophecy; and when afterwards the 
law was given, it was supported by prophecy of good and evil as its 
sanction, and was in truth but the enclosing bud of the gospel; which, 
when it came, the prophecy of life and immortality came along with 
it to all who should believe. For promise is nothing but prophecy, 
there being between the two no difference in the ends for which they 
are given, in the evidence upon which they rest, or in the fruits 
which the faith of them produceth in the soul. They are both for the 
use of the future, given to entertain and edify the speculation, and 
hope, and desire of the spiritual mind, as the histories and narratives 
of the word of God (which are again but prophecy fulfilled) are given 
to entertain and edify the faculties of memory and reflection which 
do business in the past, that the man of God might have principles 
and precepts of faith for the present, exemplifications of faith for the 
past, and anticipations of faith for the future, and so rest brooding 
with all his soul over the revelation of God. Or, if there be a dis¬ 
tinction between the prophecies and promises, which are one in spirit, 
this is the only distinction, that the former bear the same relation to 
the providence of God, which the latter bear to his grace: the former 
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pertaining to the church situated in the midst of outward worldly 
enemies; the latter pertaining to the church, as she is vexed by in¬ 
visible spiritual enemies; the former ending in her triumph over the 
world, and secure possession of the kingdom; the latter ending in her 
triumph over the devil and the flesh, and the secure possession of the 
life eternal.” Pp. 23, 24. 

In the following passage he makes a clear and strik¬ 
ing distinction between historical and discursive pro¬ 
phecy :— 

“ The prophecies of Scripture are of two kinds; the one Prophecy , 
properly so called, or the showing forth of the purposes of God respect¬ 
ing the World and the Church; the other, Prophetic History, or the 
same purposes digested into a narrative of coming events, drawn up 
with reference to time and place. Of the Discursive kind are aU the 
books of prophecy in the Old Testament, save the book of Daniel, 
which is Historical, with all the prophetic passages of the New Testa¬ 
ment, save the Revelation of John, which is also Historical. The 
oracles of God, delivered by Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
minor prophets, do not observe the order of time, or contain any 
succession of dates, but are bound together by a more sublime prin¬ 
ciple of association, which, so far as it hath been revealed to our 
mind, is, the analogy and similitude of the Divine procedure in the 
administration of human affairs. Whatever point of space or time 
the prophet starts from, and whatever event stirs up the spirit within 
him, be it a deliverance or judgment, coming to Israel, to Tyre, to 
Babylon, to Egypt, or any other of the nations, he stayeth not when 
he hath spoken the comfortable or the doleful tidings, but delivereth 
himself into a large world of kindred vision, over which his eye rang¬ 
ing, in more than poetic liberty, doth note the most striking and re¬ 
markable dispensations of God’s providence, onwards to the very end 

of time..It is a 

sublime method of handling truth which these prophets use. The 
particular judgment or doom seems but as a text or theme to the all- 
compassing discourse, which straightway hastens to deliver itself 
from the conditions of time and place, in order that it may enter into 
communion with the Divine mind, which is not by time and place 
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methodized, and embracing the whole counsels of the Eternal, fling 
them forth as they lie associated in the everlasting decrees, ere yet 
they take the mould and form of the human mind, or are digested by 
time and place, or are arranged according to the conditions of cause 
and effect.” Pp. 41-43. 

Nor can we help extracting the following beautiful 
passage—as true as it is beautiful—on the ever- 
increasing largeness and minuteness of the prophetic 
word, as the fulfilment draws near:— 

“ Thus it is with Divine prophecy, that, as we draw near towards 
the event, it magnifies and enlarges, and comes out clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly; wherein it hath often seemed to me lo resemble the blue wall 
of mountains, which fills the eye at a distance with uniform magni¬ 
ficence, but as you draw near, the range of little hills, and the moun¬ 
tain-groups, and link-spurs, which join range with range, come dis¬ 
tinctly out, and you ascend, and ascend, and are involved amongst 
their stupendous grandeur, and behold that to be wondrously varied 
and infinitely magnificent, which at first seemed to be but one flat 
curtain of blue, defined with one sharp line of irregular beauty.” 
P. 332. 

But there are no parts of the book of deeper spiritual 
insight and greater power, than those in which he 
traces the growth and development of wicknedness in 
the church, and delineates the features of the two 
forms of Apostasy which have been revealed in Chris¬ 
tendom. His descriptions and denunciations of the 
Papacy have in them the burning indignation of 
Luther:— 

“And now he followed up the stroke of that advantage which he 
had obtained over the Arian nations, by making it the occasion of 
seating in Rome that Arch deception and Mistress of all delusions, 
and Abomination of abominations, with which all the kings of the 
earth have committed whoredom,—the infernal device of the Papacy; 
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that deepest conception and mightiest achievement of Satan, into 
which he hath admitted the whole canon of truth, and yet con¬ 
trived that it should teach only error; into which he hath admitted 
the whole revelation of light, and yet contrived that it should breed 
only foul and pestilent darkness. Oh, it is an ample net for catching 
men! a delusion and bondage made for the world, as the Gospel was 
a redemption made for the world! No partial error like that of the 
Gnostics, framed out of mystic imaginations, or that of the Arians, 
framed out of the proud arguments of reason, or that of the Ana¬ 
baptists, framed out of the licentiousness of the will, but a stupendi- 
ous deception, and universal counterfeit of truth, which hath a 
chamber for every natural faculty of the soul, and an occupation for 
every energy of the natural spirit, permitting every extreme of ab¬ 
stemiousness and indulgence, fast and revelry; melancholy abstrac¬ 
tion, and burning zeal; subtle acuteness, and popular discourse; 
world renunciation, and worldly ambition; embracing the arts and 
the sciences, and the stores of ancient learning; adding antiquity 
and misinterpretation of all monuments of better times; and cover¬ 
ing carefully with a venerable veil, that only monument of better 
times which was able to expose the false ministry of the infinite 
superstition, and overthrow to the ground the fabric of this mighty 
temple, which Satan had constructed for his own glory, out of those 
materials which were builded together for the glory of God and of 
Christ.” Pp. 237, 238. 

Nor does lie spare Protestantism, but with equal 
clearness and severity exposes and rebukes the unbelief 
and lawlessness which it has nourished wi thin its 
bosom: — 

“ And what shall I say of the nations called Reformed, who dwell 
around the Papal earth?—that they have maintained the truth which 
first they gladly received ? To this let the present state of Conti¬ 
nental Europe bear testimony, where no Protestant church main- 
taineth the spirit of sound doctrine, no state the outward form of 
Christian discipline. I will declare it of the Protestant nations, that, 
when the Lord had given them the victory, they turned away from 
the faith, and hatched amongst them that last form of Christ's rejec- 
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tion, the intellectual apostasy of Deism and Atheism; of which if T 
look for the first inventors and fabricators, I find them among the 
Hobbeses, and Bolingbrokes, and Herberts and Shaftesburys, and 
Collinses of England, Spinosa of Holland, Hume of Scotland, and 
other Protestants, who, turning our liberty of thought into licen¬ 
tiousness, have brought the faith of the Protestant nations into that 
poverty, fin which it languished all the last century at home and 
abroad, and threatened utter death, had not the Lord a little revived 
His work in the midst of us. To my mind, the apostasy of the 
Intellect amongst the Protestant nations, hath been, for a century, 
as remarkable and effective as the apostasy of Sense is among the 
Catholic nations. If not persecuting the church by fire and faggot, 
and other torments of the sense, they have afflicted her with scoffs, 
ridicule, and arguments, and the other weapons of the intellect. ” 
Pp. 315, 316. 


We have given these copious extracts from Mr. 
Irving’s first work on Prophecy, to show how much of 
sound religious principle, and of deep spiritual truth, 
lay at the basis of his interpretations, which, however 
chronologically and historically erroneous they might 
be, were theologically and morally true. He may have 
looked at Church History too exclusively from the 
Protestant stand-point, and so have over-looked many 
things in doctrine and ordinances, to which the Roman 
Catholic system has borne, though in a perverted way, 
a valuable witness; but, in the main, no writer has 
grasped with a firmer hand the leading, controlling 
principles, by which the fortunes of Christianity have 
been affected. It matters little if he erred in respect 
to times and seasons. The overthrow of the Apostasy 
was not so near as he expected, but the Apostasy itself 
he saw with clear insight, and the judgment that, 
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sooner or later, shall destroy it, he announced with a 
power and majesty not unworthy of such a theme. 
He is essentially in the right, who sees that the ship is 
struggling in the rapids, and nearing the gulf, although 
he may err as to the hour when she will take the fatal 
plunge. 

When Mr. Irving preached his sermon on “ Babylon 
and Infidelity,” he had not come to any certain con¬ 
viction in regard to the Second Coming of the Lord, 
whether “ it would precede or follow the Millennium.” 
In this, it would seem, he was not taught of man. 
For, in the preface to Ben-Ezra, after saying that he 
had always “ deemed it an honour to be instructed by 
good and wise men in any portion of divine truth/’ 
and that “when this instruction had proceeded without 
any mediation or intrumentality of man's teaching ,” 
he had felt that higher acknowledgments were due 
unto the Holy Spirit, he adds: “ Which having been 
remarkably the case with respect to the great truths of 
the Second Advent contained in this book, I do now 
solemnly pay my vows,” &c. There is something 
very touching in the growth and final ripening of his 
faith and hope in regard to this most precious truth— 
the keystone of Christian doctrine. Soon after his 
preaching before the Continental Society, his only 
child, then nearly a year old, was taken sick, and was 
carried with the mother to Scotland, where in a few 
months he died. During that lonely summer, the 
leisure hours of which he spent in reviewing and en¬ 
larging his sermon for publication, the truth seemed to 
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have been gradually disclosing itself to his meditations; 
but it was the death of his dear boy which made it full 
of life and power to his soul. “ And why should I not 
speak of thee, my Edward, seeing that it was in the 
season of thy sickness and death, the Lord did reveal 
in me the knowledge and hope and desire of His Son 
from heaven! Glorious exchange! He took my son 
to his own more fatherly bosom, and revealed in my 
bosom the sure expectation and faith of His own 
eternal Son! Dear season of my life, ever to be remem¬ 
bered, when I knew the sweetness and fruitfulness of 
such joy and sorrow. ,, And, elsewhere, he speaks of 
the “ meditation, with which the Lord did comfort my 
solitary and sorrowful hours, when that sweet child 
who was dear in life, and dear also in death, lay near 
me in shrouded beauty, the daintiest morsel that death 
did ever feed on. That was the blessed era when, to 
me, the light of this blessed morning-star broke through 
the clouds in which the church is presently shrouded 
up. I prayed God to avenge me of death. I have 
sought diligently ever since to fight against Satan, the 
Prince of darkness. The Lord hath given me no mean 
success, blessed be His name. And while I live, I will 
fight against death, that so bereft me.” 

Thus it was, that God taught him to hope for the 
Coming of His Son. He learned the comforting lesson 
in the midst of heart-breaking sorrow. It was when 
death was snatching his prey from his own dwelling, 
that his eyes were fully opened to see the glorious vic¬ 
tory which the Lord shall give to His Church at His 
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Coming. His intellect had dealt with the truth as a 
problem, but it was with the heart that he believed 
unto salvation. From this time forward, the hope of 
his Lord's return was incorporated with his inmost 
life. It was no more a mere topic of argument and 
disputation, but the solace of his sorrowful spirit, and 
the food of his most devout meditations. He pro¬ 
claimed it as the one great and joy-inspiring hope of 
the church, towards which she should reach with holy 
desire, and for which she should prepare with every 
energy of her being. 

“Blessed consummation of this weary and sorrowful world! I 
give it welcome, I hail its approach, I wait its coming more than they 
that watch for the morning. Over the wrecks of a world I weep; 
over broken hearts of parents, over suffering infancy, over the uncon¬ 
scious clay of sweet innocents, over the untimely births who have 
never seen the light, or have just looked upon it, and shut their eyes 
for a season, until the glorious light of the resurrection morn. Oh, 
my Lord, come away. Hasten with thy congregated ones. My 
soul desireth to see the King in His beauty, and the beautiful ones 
whom he shall bring along with Him; when I shall see these sweet 
babes, snatched from a parent’s weeping eyes, and a parent’s sorrow¬ 
ful, yet joyful heart.” 

What Mr. Irving taught from this time forth upon 
Prophecy, with ever-increasing clearness and power, 
was, that the Christian Dispensation was to be speedily 
terminated by the Coming of the Lord in glory and 
majesty, at which time He would raise the dead and 
change the living saints, and reign with them upon 
the earth; that the Jews would be gathered out of 
their dispersion, re-constituted as a nation in the land 
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which God gave to their fathers, where they would 
have a metropolitan dignity, and be made a blessing to 
all the families of the earth; that the heathen nations 
would then be brought into subjection to Christ, and 
be lifted up into a condition of righteousness, peace, 
and blessedness under His rule, and by the ministry 
of Israel; and that the whole earth, lightened of the 
curse, would be filled with the glory of God for a thou¬ 
sand years, (whether literal or symbolical, he would not 
say), at the expiration of which there would be an 
Apostasy, not in the church then reigning with her 
Lord in the infallible condition of the resurrection, nor 
amongst the Jews who are under a special covenant, 
but amongst the outlying nations, who, tempted of 
Satan then loosed from his prison house, and growing 
weary of the yoke of Christ, would rise up to cast it 
off; which last rebellion being speedily suppressed, the 
final judgment would ensue and the eternal order of 
things be established. In all this, he did not depart 
from the faith and hope of the early church, though he 
learned it not from the writings of the fathers, but 
from the Holy Scriptures. The ending of this dispen¬ 
sation in apostasy and judgment, the pre-millennial 
Advent of Christ, and the restoration of the Jews, 
were all held during the first two or three centuries 
with almost unanimous consent. Mr. Irving was 
amongst the first in our days to revive the ancient 
doctrine of the church, and no one has advocated it 
with greater boldness and power, though he did it in 
the face of strenuous opposition. He says of the begin- 
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nings of his labours to proclaim it, “ At that time I 
did not know of one brother in the ministry who held 
with me in these matters; and of those to whom I 
broke the subject, I could not get the ear even for 
preliminaries.” 

It has been objected to students of prophecy, that 
they are men of one idea, and that their preaching and 
writings are narrow in their range, and monotonous. 
This was far enough from being true of Mr. Irving. 
All the great doctrines of Christianity were discussed 
by him with unusual fulness and thoroughness, but 
especially those which relate to the offices and actings 
of the Persons in the Godhead. Nor were his teach¬ 
ings dry disquisitions upon dogmas; they were expo¬ 
sitions of vital principles which he carried out in their 
applications to every region of human responsibility. 
His preaching was intensely practical, not in the sense 
of always harping upon the one string of individual 
salvation, but as bringing the great truths pertaining 
to God and His work of Redemption to bear with 
mighty power upon the whole life and being of man. 
We know of no one who has thrown so strong a light 
upon all human relationships, and invested them with 
so much sacredness. Every ordinance of society, every 
natural tie binding men together, every law of human¬ 
ity, had great value and preciousness in his eyes; and 
he strove to lift them up into a Divine dignity and 
fruitfulness, as being ordained by God for the mani¬ 
festation of Himself unto His creatures. 

It would be difficult to find in any man's writings 
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the places and responsibilities of husband and wife, 
parent and child, master and servant, ruler and sub¬ 
ject, more clearly defined, or more strongly enforced, 
or encompassed with so heavenly a beauty. The true 
dignity of manhood as bearing the Divine image, and 
showing forth the Divine character in its wonderful 
structure; and the largeness of function and liberty of 
action into which it has been redeemed by Christ, are 
set forth by him with great spiritual insight and 
power of eloquence in many of his works. We would 
commend the following from his sermon on “ Lovers 
of Pleasures more than Lovers of God,” to the Edin¬ 
burgh Reviewer, who accuses him of a hatred of Nature 
because he looked for “ the new heavens and the new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 

Speaking of those who believe in, and realise, the 
mystery of baptism, “the purification and betroth- 
ment of the body unto Christ,” he says:— 

“ They go abroad, with a holy and chaste eye, to look upon God’s 
handy works, whether seen in the beautiful though fallen world, or in 
that noblest work of God, the stately dignity and godlike countenance 
of man. With an open but circumcised ear, they drink in the melody 
of nature’s various song; the spiritual utterance of the voice of man, 
with all the combinations and inventions for drawing forth and x 
pressing the powers of Divine harmony. With every sense awake, 
with every sense redeemed, with every sense directed by the Holy 
Spirit, the lover of God expatiates in a large freedom over the visible 
creation; and, unsatisfied with the broken, marred image of His 
Maker, which he findeth there, his very flesh and heart cry out for 
the living God; longing to behold His very self, and to look upon the 
very image of His invisible Majesty, when all creation, more beauti¬ 
ful and fresh than when it rose in its fragrant infancy, shall stand in 
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redeemed strength and beauty, obeying its Creator, and delighting 
to do whatever His pleasure is. Oh, ye niggard spiritualisers of 
God’s universal promise! ye pharisaical contemners of the material 
creation, who will not hear that this rough rosebud should blow into 
the fragrant and generous rose, nor that the lily which hath emerged 
from the waters should open its fair bosom unto the eye of heaven, I 
cannot away with you, for your refusal unto the sense of man of her 
resurrection might, and enjoyment, and possession, and pure delight, 
and roaming range over the heavens and the earth; I cannot away 
with you, for your most un scriptural, unprophetical, unnatural dis¬ 
like to hear of anything but nature’s doom, or nature’s death! 
Nought will satisfy you, ye heartless men, but that the world, ani¬ 
mate and inanimate, once happy—for but a single day!—should draw 
its penance onward to the utmost longevity of miserable age, and 
then sink into the pit of Tophet, or escape away, like the chemist’s 
mixture from his alembic, into aerial substance, fit accompaniment of 
your aerial heavens. The ghosts of Ossian, which sweep the clouds, 
and have their habitations in the mists, and take their shapes from 
the fogs of the morning, are the best emblems of your shadowy para¬ 
dise and fleeting heavens. But for my own part, as a believer in 
God, I do expect to see my Lord eye to eye in bodily form, not in 
any spiritual drapery, but with true body invested. I do expect to 
look upon and to rule over this world, purified and redeemed, and 
possessed by living creatures in flesh and blood—yet in flesh and 
blood redeemed from Satan, and in a measure from sin also, though 
still under the power of death. And, as a man set for the belief of 
this great redemption, baptized into it, and possessing the first fruits 
thereof, I do feel that I am then fulfilling my part in the purpose of 
God, when I stand forth in my lot, and, without flinching, or fleeing 
into any narrow religious circle, do take my privilege of the wide 
world; and without contracting myself to any man’s pace, do struggle 
out unto the measure of Christ, and taste and see that God is 
good; and handle and possess the pleasant things which He hath 
given me; and take pleasure in His goodly works, without stint, and 
without reservation; yet always in the love of Him who gave them, 
always to the praise of Him who gave them; using, but not abusing; 
eating, and giving God the glory; and permitting those who eat 
not, not to eat, and give God the glory.” 

P 
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With the exception of the Coming of the Lord and 
His reign upon the earth, in respect to which he held 
to the primitive rather than the reformed doctrine, Mr. 
Irving, during this period of his life, was one of the 
best exponents of the Reformation Theology that this 
age has seen. He could not be said to be of any one 
school exclusively—whether of Luther, or Calvin, or 
Knox, or the English Reformers,—but he combined in 
his teachings almost all the noblest truths to which 
they witnessed. Upon justification by Faith, and Elec¬ 
tion, and the all-accomplishing Will of the Father, and 
the Sacraments, and the Constitution of Church and 
State, he held substantially with them. He was a high 
Churchman after the Protestant and Presbyterian school, 
yet with a large infusion of truth from Hooker and the 
best divines of that class. He abhorred the Papacy as 
devoutly as Luther, though with a more discriminating 
and charitable indignation, and preached the Gospel of 
God's grace with the freedom and fulness of that 
mightiest of the Reformers, clearing again the way to 
the Cross of Christ which false notions of Faith had 
blocked up, and showing to burdened men their liberty 
to believe at once and enter into peace. He opened 
anew many old wells of doctrine which the Protestant 
declension had abandoned, or filled with rubbish; espe¬ 
cially the truth of the Sacraments, in regard to which 
he held with the first Scotch Confession of Faith:— 

“And thus we utterly condemn the vanity of those that affirm 
sacraments to be nothing else but naked and bare signs; no, we 
assuredly believe, that by baptism we are ingrafted in Christ Jesus, 
to be made partakers of His justice whereby our sins are covered and 
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remitted; and also, that in the supper, rightly used, Christ Jesus is 
so joined with us that He becometh the very nourishment and food 
to our souls.” 

In the dedication of his Homilies on Baptism to his 
wife, he connects his growth into the truth with his 
personal experiences of sorrow, as was the case with the 
hope of the Lord’s Coming:— 

“ I believe, in my heart, that the doctrine of the holy sacraments, 
which is contained in these two little volumes, was made known to 
my mind first of all, for the purpose of preparing us for the loss of 
our eldest boy; because, on that very week you went with him to 
Scotland, whence he never returned, my mind was directed to medi¬ 
tate and preach those discourses upon the standing of the baptized in 
the Church, which form the sixth and seventh of the Homilies on 
Baptism. I believe it, also, because, long before our little Edward 
was stricken by the hand of God in Scotland, I was led to open these 
views to you in letters, which, by God’s grace, were made efficacious 
to convince your mind. I believe it, furthermore, because the 
thought contained in those two Homilies remained in my mind, like 
an unsprung seed, until it was watered by the common tears which 
w r e shed over our dying Mary.” 

These incidents of his personal history are interest¬ 
ing, as showing how vital was his growth in doctrine. 
It was not an intellectual process merely, but his whole 
spiritual being had part in it. All his powers and 
affections strove to act together in harmony. No truth 
that did not touch his heart as well as his understand¬ 
ing, could take deep root within him. The whole man 
must be appealed to; the moral sympathies and spirit¬ 
ual intuitions, as truly as the logical understanding. 
His faculty of reasoning was of the strongest, but his 
vision was still more piercing, and his religious instincts 
more sure. 
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Mr. Irving's doctrine on Baptism differed from the 
opus operatum of the High Church party in its contain¬ 
ing the element of Election, according to which the 
sacrament was effectual to all those whom the Father 
had given to the Son, but inoperative and void in the 
case of the non-elect. But he also held that as the 
Elect were known only unto God, the presumption 
should be that all the baptized were truly engrafted 
into Christ, and that they should be addressed and dealt 
with by parents and pastors as being really of the 
Church, and responsible for all the fruits of the Chris¬ 
tian life:— 


“ No man may take upon him to separate the effectual working of 
the Holy Spirit from Baptism, without making void all the ordinances 
of the visible Church; which become idle ceremonies or worse, save 
for the faith that the Holy Spirit may be, and is in them of a truth, 
o all to whom the Father granteth the faith of his presence in them. 
On the other hand, no one may connect the Holy Spirit absolutely 
and necessarily with the administration of Baptism; for thereby he 
would take the gift out of the electing will of the Father, and the re¬ 
deeming love of Christ, and fix it on an outward visible act of an 
ordained priest; which act of a man will, in process of time and pro¬ 
gress of ignorance, come to usurp the attributes of the Almighty 
Persons from whom the Spirit proceedeth. Therefore is it good and 
right to say, that every one who cometh to receive Baptism, whether 
for himself or for his child, should come in the full faith and assurance 
of having his sins remitted, and of receiving the Holy Ghost; remem¬ 
bering always, that faith is not our work, but the gift of God by 
Jesus Christ, and believing that this faith being present, the Holy 
Spirit is assuredly present in this and every other ordinance of the 
Church.” 

His high Calvinistic notions of the absolute Will of 
the Father, the irresistibleness of the Spirit's operations, 
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and the perseverance of every one in whom a good work 
had been once begun, led him theoretically to limit the 
efficacy of Baptism; but really and practically he looked 
upon it as God’s ordinance for conveying the benefits of 
Christ’s death and resurrection to all who received it. 
The limitations were more notional than real, as being 
logical deductions from abstract principles in regard to 
the sovereignty of God, rather than spiritual truths 
resting upon divine revelation, and all his exhortations 
to the baptized presupposed a responsibility in them 
flowing from a gift conferred in the sacrament. It 
seems to us that there was the same contradiction in 
his case, as in many of the Reformers, between his 
speculative doctrine, and the living truth in his spirit. 
That which was cast into the moulds of his understand¬ 
ing, was not brought into perfect reconciliation with 
that which his faith apprehended, and in which his in¬ 
most being rejoiced. His whole soul pressed him to 
deal with the children of the church, as being really, 
and not hypothetically, in covenant with God; but he 
was fettered by his inability to reconcile that truth with 
the absolute sovereignty and unrevealed purpose of the 
Father. The same inconsistency meets us in Luther 
and Calvin, who, on one page, use the strongest lan¬ 
guage as to the spiritual efficacy of sacraments, and on 
the next, from their zeal for Justification by Faith, and 
for Election, half withdraw it, and leave the whole sub¬ 
ject involved in mists of uncertainty. The Reformers 
had no well-defined and self-consistent doctrine of 
Baptism. 
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It was not till the year 1828, that any charges of 
preaching heretical doctrine were preferred against Mr. 
Irving. For several years he had dwelt much on the 
great mysteries of the Trinity and the Incarnation, un¬ 
folding them in no controversial way, but in the ordi¬ 
nary course of his ministerial labours, as the most fun¬ 
damental truths of Christianity. He held, as we have 
already seen, the ancient and orthodox doctrine in re¬ 
gard to the Godhead; viz., that in the one essence there 
are from eternity the three persons of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost He looked upon the Incarnation as the 
greatest of all God's actings towards the creation, both 
in bringing Him into manifestation for the knowledge 
and worship of the creatures, and also in effecting the 
redemption of fallen man from the curse. In asserting 
the oneness of Christ the Redeemer with the race He 
came to redeem, he used language which was construed 
to imply the personal sinfulness of the Lord. How in¬ 
dignantly he resented this accusation, and with what 
fervour of love and adoration he affirmed the spotless 
holiness of his Saviour, in thought and desire, in word 
and act, from His conception in the womb to His death 
upon the cross, every reader of his writings knows full 
well. The charge is now well nigh abandoned, every 
reviewer of his Life, (so far as we have noticed), virtu¬ 
ally, if not formally, admitting that it was untrue, and 
that he only sought to show the closeness of the sym¬ 
pathy of the Lord with His brethren, and the reality of 
His work in mortal flesh, as “ tempted in all points like 
as we are, yet without sin.” But as the subject is one 
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of great practical as well as doctrinal importance, the 
true humanity of the Lord being the very root of re¬ 
demption, and the source of holiness in the believer, we 
will state, in few words, what seems to us the scriptu¬ 
ral doctrine, and then give some extracts from Mr. 
Irving’s writings. 

There has never been any doubt in the Church, that 
our Lord became very Man in His Incarnation, taking 
“ a true body and a reasonable soul;” and that the 
human nature in both its elements, material and spiri¬ 
tual, was united indissolubly with the Godhead in the 
Person of the only begotten Son. And it has been also 
held, by implication or in express terms, that He took 
humanity in the condition in which he found it, that 
is, under the Fall; whereby He was introduced into 
all our human experiences of temptation, and suffering, 
and sorrow, and enabled to be an example to us that 
we should walk in His steps. It was the fallen, not 
the unfallen, nature into which he came, because it 
was the fallen nature which needed redemption, and 
there was no unfallen nature in existence which He 
could take. The mother of whom He was born was 
under the curse equally with any of our race, and the 
nature which she transmitted to her offspring must be 
under it also. This curse which sin had brought in 
upon the world, could be removed in no other way 
than by the Son of God’s coming into the very region 
which was withered and oppressed by it, and there ful¬ 
filling to the uttermost the holy will of God. The 
Deliverer must go into the prison-house where the 
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captives were held in bondage, and be Himself a pri¬ 
soner, taking the common fare, and submitting to the 
common burden, that he might justify the Father in 
inflicting such a doom for sin, and that by His own 
escape He might open the door for his brethren. The 
righteousness of God in all His dealings with man 
could not be vindicated, and man be saved, save by a 
life of spotless obedience in the very nature in which 
He had been dishonoured, and then by yielding it unto 
death as an expiation of the sin which had been done 
in it. Holiness in fallen manhood exposed to every 
fleshly and worldly temptation, and every assault of 
Satan, must testify that all God's requirements are 
right and good. And the willing surrender of it to 
crucifixion, when it had been constrained to fulfil 
God's holy will in all things, must show that it 
was a righteous thing that man be doomed to death 
for sin. The humanity of Christ must, therefore, 
have been part and parcel of the common humanity 
—the one nature which w r as created in Adam, and 
fell through his sin—and the greatness and glory of 
His work lay in this, that in Him it was ever holy. 
There are two poles to the great truth of the Incarna¬ 
tion—the perfect sinlessness of the Lord, and his one¬ 
ness with us in all our fallen conditions of temptation, 
conflict, and suffering. Take away the latter, and His 
human life becomes a phantasm yielding no example 
to us, and His resurrection contains in it no pledge of 
ours; take away the former, and redemption is a failure, 
and the Son of God is covered with everlasting shame. 
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The following sentence from Gregory of Nyssa contains 
the whole truth in a nutshell: Christum ideo carnem 
assumpsisse ut totam per primitias massam sancti - 
ficaret. (“ That Christ so assumed flesh, that by a 
first fruits He might sanctify the whole mass.”) 

In the Preface to his “ Sermons on the Incarnation,” 
Mr. Irving thus states the question:— 

“The point at issue is simply this: 'Whether Christ’s flesh * 
(meaning by it His entire humanity) ‘ had the grace of sinlessness 
and incorruption from its proper nature, or from the indwelling of 
the Holy Ghost.’ I say the latter. I assert, that in its proper 
nature it was the flesh of his mother, but by virtue of the Holy 
Ghost’s quickening and inhabiting of it, it was preserved sinless and 
incorruptible. This work of the Holy Ghost, I further assert, was 
done in consequence of the Son’s humbling Himself to be made 
flesh.’ The Son said, 'I come!’ The Father said, 'I prepare thee 
a body to come in,’ and the Holy Ghost prepared that body out of 
the Virgin’s substance. And so, by the threefold acting of the 
Trinity, was the Christ constituted a Divine and a human nature, 
joined in personal union for ever. This I hold to have been the 
orthodox faith of the Christian Church in all ages; it is the doctrine 
of the Scottish Church, expressed in these words of the Twenty-first 
Article: * As the eternal Godhead hath given to the flesh of Christ 
Jesus, which of its own nature was mortal and corruptible, life and 

immortality,’ &c.With all this I hold the human wiU 

of Christ to have been perfectly holy, and to have acted, spoken, or 
wished nothing but in perfect harmony with the will of the Godhead; 
which, to distinguish it from the creature will. He calleth the will 
of the Father; for that there were two wills in Christ, the one the 
absolute will of the Godhead, the other the limited will of the man¬ 
hood, the Church hath ever maintained as resolutely as that there 

were two natures.All Divinity, all Divine operation, 

all God’s purpose from the beginning to the ending of time, and 
throughout eternal ages, resteth upon this one truth, that every act¬ 
ing of the human nature of Christ was responsive to, and harmonious 
with, the actings of the Divine will of the Godhead. What a 
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calumny it is then, what a hideous lie, to represent us as making 
Christ unholy and sinful, because we maintain that He took His 
humanity completely and wholely from the substance, from the sin¬ 
ful substance, of the fallen creatures which he came to redeem! He 
was passive to every sinful suggestion which the world through the 
flesh can hand up unto the will; He was liable to every sinful sug¬ 
gestion which Satan through the mind can hand up unto the will; 
and with all such suggestions and temptations I believe Him beyond 
all others to have been assailed, but further went they not. He 
gave them no inlet, He went not to seek them, He gave them no 
quarter, but with power Divine rejected and repulsed them all; and 
so, from His conception unto His resurrection, His whole life was a 
series of active triumphings over sin in the flesh, Satan in the world, 
and spiritual wickedness in high places.’ ” 

We will give one more passage from the same ser¬ 
mons, as unfolding the truth of His humanity more 
fully, and also because it contains one of the expres¬ 
sions which were liable to perversion:— 

“ Did I not say that I believed the Son of Man was proved 
and tried with aU the proofs r and trials which my human nature, 
and the human nature of every one hearing me, is or hath been tried 
withal? I should have said that He was tried with every trial with 
which it is possible for human nature to be tried by the putting 
forth of all the subtlety and power of Satan. For how were He 
able to succour all them that have been, that are, or that shall be 
tempted, if He had not undergone the sum and substance of all 
possible temptation ? Therefore is it most true that He bore our 
sicknesses and carried our sins; that ‘ He was a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief.’ 

“ Behold, then, the Son of Man compressing within the short 
period of His prophetic office the sum total of all mankind’s liabilit 
to be tempted unto sin; conceive every variety of human passion, 
every variety of human affection, every variety of human error, 
every variety of human wickedness, which hath ever been realized, 
or is possible to be realized, inherent in the humanity, and combined 
against the holiness of Him who was not only man, but the son of 
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man, the heir of all the infirmities which man entaileth upon his 
children, which He took freely upon Him all to bear; and, bearing 
all, to annihilate all, and to bring in a righteousness universal as 
the fall or the temptation was universal, and then you shall have 
an idea of the Son of Man’s oppression and load.” 

Taken by themselves, the words “ inherent in the 
humanity” might be plausibly interpreted to mean that 
sin pertained to the person of the Lord, or that His 
human nature was actually defiled; but taken in their 
connection, and interpreted in harmony with the entire 
scope of his writings, they mean only this, that in the 
humanity which He took all evil dwelt, but in Him it 
was ever without sin. His Incarnation brought Him 
into the region of temptation sorer than any other man 
was ever assailed by, but within it nothing but holi¬ 
ness ever flowed from Him. 

There are many passages of great beauty and ex¬ 
quisite tenderness in which he sets forth the work of 
Jesus in our nature, and the ties of love which do 
thereby bind Him to all men, but especially to His 
Church. No theologian or preacher has more magni¬ 
fied the humiliation and the victory of the Son of God, 
or portrayed in more lofty strains the glory into which 
he has lifted the company of the redeemed. As his 
works are almost inaccessible to American readers, 
we shall be pardoned if we give a few extracts, which 
we are sure will strike the chord of sympathy in every 
Christian heart. In the same “ Sermons on the Incar¬ 
nation,” when speaking of Christ as taking the place 
of the Law, he says:— 

“ The Church hath been so spoiled in its tenderer and nobler parts. 
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by the continual and exclusive doctrine of debt and payment, of 
barter and exchange; of suffering for suffering, of clearing the account, 
of setting things straight with God, that she hath lost the relish for 
discourse of the brotherly covenant, of the spousal relation, of the 
consubetantial union betwixt her and the Lord Jesus. She hath lost 
relish for high discourse concerning the mystery of His person as 
God-man; the beauty, the grace, the excellency of that constitution 
of being which he possessed. Strong as the strongest, even of Al¬ 
mighty strength; weak as the weakest—of all infirmities conscious; 
holy as the holiest, the only holy thing, yet consubstantial with the 
sinful creatures, sinful in His substance as they, tempted as they, 
liable to fall as they. The Church likewise, by this profit-and-loss 
theology, by this divinity of the exchange, hath come to lose the 
relish of that most noble discourse, which treateth of the grandeur 
and the glory of the risen Christ wielding the sceptre of the heavens, 
yet, from His peerless height of place, consenting to cast His eye 
perpetually upon the poorest, the meanest, the most deeply tried and 
overwhelmed of all His people. 

“It is the Spiritof Christ, of the risen Christ, which we receive. Not 
until He ascended upon high did Christ receive the Spirit to bestow 
it upon His Church. It is therefore the Spirit of the risen Christ, 
the triumphant Christ, Christ the vanquisher of sin and death, which 
we receive;—a distinct person of the blessed Trinity, condescending 
from the absoluteness of his Divinity, to carry on the communication 
between Christ and his people; a communication not made by words 
merely, but by regeneration and the quickening of a new life, in all 
things consentaneous unto, and defined by, and identical with, the 
life of Christ. As my natural life is instinct with all Adam’s fallen 
propensities, so is my renewed life instinct with all Christ’s risen 
glories. With the communication of life, therefore, kindred life 
unto his own, warm, congenial life; with the inspiration of all 
divine, pure, and holy affection, with a new heart, with a right 
mind; with power from on high, power which sweetly and gently 
condescendeth to all our weaknesses and infirmities, in order to 
strengthen them, and make us more than conquerors over all our 
enemies; with gentle love, which whispereth peace unto our troubled 
souls, and biddeth its waves to be still; with wisdom from above 
which counselleth our ignorance and our folly, and represseth all our 
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wayward violence; with good government and righteous lordship, 
which doth reprove, rebuke, restrain, chastise and restore us to the 
paths of righteousness; with these, the forms of redeemed manhood, 
with these, the tender respects unto our frailty, and healing treat¬ 
ment of our diseases, and restoration of our health, and renewal of 
our being after the image of God, in righteousness and true holi¬ 
ness, doth the Holy Ghost, as the Spirit of Christ, come forth from 
the risen God-man, to cherish, to revive, to comfort, and to estab¬ 
lish the peace, joy, and blessedness of His spouse upon the earth, and 
to carry on that excellent work of gaining her love, that He may 
teach her to be dutiful and obedient unto the will of His Father. 
We say that Christ—first in fallen yet sinless manhood, and next in 
fallen manhood redeemed and risen—doth indeed accomplish a per¬ 
fect work of winning the heart, taking the admiration, possessing 
the confidence, and occupying all the soul of those whom the Father 
hath given to Him for an inheritance; those whom the Spirit clean- 
seth and clotheth, to be unto Him for a chaste and holy spouse.” 

It was in such labours as these that the years from 
1824 to 1830 passed away. It was a period of intense 
activity, in which he was leading his flock into deeper 
and more comprehensive views of Christian doctrine, 
and growing with them in spiritual life and strength. 
The number of communicants constantly increased, and 
the work of conversion proceeded side by side with the 
enlargement of knowledge and insight. His preaching 
was far enough from being after the “ Revival school,” 
but God blessed it greatly to the awakening and salva¬ 
tion of sinners, as well as to the edification and com¬ 
fort of believers. What he strove with his whole 
heart and mind to do, was to bring forth the truth in 
its fulness—not the least possible portion by which a 
soul can be saved, but all that God has revealed —the 
truth as it is in Jesus —that vast and majestic system 
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of doctrine which has Him for its centre and its life. 
He would not hide one jot or one tittle of it for the 
pleasing of men, nor confine his preaching to a few 
rudimentary truths for the sake of producing a super- 
fical impression upon greater multitudes; but he gave 
himself to the work of interpretation and exposition in 
its widest reach, believing with Paul that “ all Scrip¬ 
ture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness.” We commend the following from 
the Preface to his “Lectures on the Parable of the 
Sower,” to our young ministers, as an encouragement 
to them to give themselves more to Expository preach¬ 
ing:— 

t f As a Minister of the Word of God, I can bear testimony to the 
great advantage of diligently following this method of handling 

Divine truth.Leanness and barrenness of preaching; 

restriction of the Gospel to one or two doctrines, and those poorly 
demonstrated and ineffectually applied; mannerism and Methodism 
have been the consequence of departing from this truly Protestant 
custom of drawing the water fresh from the wells of salvation, and 
serving it out to the people without any interposition of our own 
cisterns, and with it as little colouring as possible of our own minds. 
And as a Pastor, I can bear testimony that it hath availed to carry 
a flock almost chance-gathered, out of those most superficial views of 
religion which are held at this day to be sufficient, into the greatest 
depths of doctrine into which it hath pleased God to conduct my own 
mind, both with respect to the old things which the Reformation 
made good against the Papacy, and with respect to the new things 
which the Church is now called to make good against the errors 
which prevail with respect to the kingdom and personal Advent of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. ” 

His publications during this period of his ministry 
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were numerous. In addition to his own sermons and 
treatises, which were very wide in their range of 
subjects,* he translated a work in two large octavo 
volumes from the Spanish ,'f using for that purpose the 
quiet of one of his summer vacations, and prefixed to it 
a Preliminary Discourse of two hundred pages, which is 
generally regarded as one of his noblest productions. 
Amongst the interesting incidents of these years, were 
the annual gatherings of the students of Prophecy at 
the country seat of Henry Drummond, Esq., in the 
county of Surrey, of the first of which Mr. Irving has 
given a graphic description in the Preface to his Ben 
Ezra. In 1828 and 1829, he spent several weeks in 
almost daily preaching in Edinburgh and other parts 
of Scotland. In the metropolis great crowds came at 
six o’clock in the morning to listen to his expositions 
of the Apocalypse; and in the country places the 
people flocked together by thousands on the week days 
as well as the Sabbath. Probably since the days of 
Whitfield and Wesley, there has been no such out-door 
preaching. His own brief account of it to his wife, will 
give some idea of his prodigious labours and of the 
popular excitement:— 

“We arrived at Dumfries,” he writes, “by six in the morning, 
when, having breakfasted with the Fergussons, I took some rest. 


* Amongst them are “Sermons on the Incarnation,” “Lectures 
on the Parable of the Sower,” “Homilies on Baptism,” “Sermons on 
the Last Days,” and “Church and State.” 

f “The coming of Messiah in Glory and Majesty,” by Ben Ezra. 
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and prepared myself for meeting a company of clergymen at Mis* 
Goldie’s, and preaching in the evening for Dr. Scott, to whom I had 
written for the old church, which he readily granted. This I took 
as a great gift from Providence, for it is like the metropolitan church 
of our county. I opened the Apocalypse as far as in one lecture 
could be done. Next day I preached in the Academy grounds, upo^ 
the banks of Nith, to above ten thousand people, in the morning, 
from the eighth Psalm and the second of Hebrews. In the afternoon 
I preached at Holy wood to about six or seven thousand, upon the 
song of the Church in Heaven, Rev. v. The surveyor at Annan 
had the curiosity to measure the ground and estimate the people. 
He made it as many as thirteen thousand ; and there were more at 
Dumfries. My voice easily reached over them all. At Holywood 
I was nearly four hours, and at Dumfries three hours in the pulpit; 
and yet I am no worse . n P. 349. 

But we need not dwell longer on this period of his 
life, for almost all controversy regarding it has ceased. 
There is little in it which does not now command 
almost universal admiration. Mrs. Oliphant’s book has 
effectually dissipated the clouds that had so long rested 
on his character as a man and a minister. No one 
now would charge him with the love of notoriety, and 
with resorting to tricks and extravagances to bring back 
the ebbing tide of his popularity. His deep sincerity 
and perfect truthfulness will never again be called in 
question. That he was a holy man, in no narrow and 
ascetic sense, but in the true freedom and nobleness of 
the Christian life; that he held the orthodox faith in 
every essential point; and that he did a great service 
to the church in making the person and work of the 
Lord the centre of his teachings, almost all are now 
ready to admit. Scotland, if we may judge from her 
journals, has reversed her judgment of her noble son. 
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She would not depose him to-day, if he could stand at 
her bar, for what in her ignorance and rashness she 
then called heresy. “ Irving/' says the ‘ North British 
Review/ “ was certainly condemned as holding opinions 
which, in fact, he anathematized/' And another 
writer in one of the literary organs of her metropolis, 
declares with a burst of national pride, that “ his great 
book on the Trinity was the finest contribution Scot¬ 
land ever made to the profounder theology of the 
Christian Church.” The change in religious opinions 
since the commencement of his ministry, has been 
greater than in any period of the same length since 
the Reformation; and to no one man is it more to be 
ascribed than to Mr. Irving. The hope of the Lord's 
coming, to which he stood at first an almost solitary 
witness, is now held by tens of thousands in England, 
Rnd Germany, and America. The truth of the Incar¬ 
nation has been rescued from neglect, and is rapidly 
transforming the theology of Christendom in all those 
quarters where spiritual life is strongest. Out of this 
has grown a more just appreciation of the Church as a 
Divine organism, the Body of the Incarnate One ; and 
new longings after unity as the fundamental law of the 
body, and after higher forms of worship for the right 
expression of its life, are showing themselves on every 
side. In no one division of the Church alone, but 
more or less in all, are these movements, like th6 deep 
ground-swell of the ocean, to be seen. To no mere 
human agency, but to the workings of the One Spirit 
proceeding from the one Head, are these new hopes and 
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aspirations devoutly to be ascribed; but it is a simple 
fact of history, that Mr. Irving did much to inaugurate 
the new and better era in which multitudes in all lands 
are nobly struggling towards the Divine Ideal of the 
Church. By his reverence for antiquity, and his spirit 
of obedience to authority, he helped to check the 
downward progress of society towards lawlessness 
and anarchy; by his large-hearted charity towards all 
Christian men, he encouraged many to strive for “ the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peaceand by his 
profound and quickening teachings upon the Incarna¬ 
tion, and its kindred truths, he recalled thousands from 
the abstractions of dead systems to the living realities 
of Divine actings. His writings are not without their 
blemishes. His vehement spirit sometimes made him 
denunciatory, and his accusations are often too whole¬ 
sale and undiscriminating. But these faults are re¬ 
deemed by his honesty of purpose, and the unflinching 
courage with which he did battle for the truth against 
most fiery opposition, and, most of all, by the tender¬ 
ness and love which are ever breaking forth in the 
midst of his sternest conflicts. 

It is only in respect to the last four years of his life, 
that any controversy now remains; and these present 
so many new and extraordinary aspects, and involve so 
many points of the deepest interest, that we cannot 
enter upon them in an Article already protracted be¬ 
yond our original design, but will devote to them an¬ 
other paper. 
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II. 

In one of Emerson's Essays, if we mistake not, there 
occurs this pregnant saying,—“ To-day is a king in 
disguise/' The true meaning of it is, that God's 
greatest works are misunderstood at the time that He 
is doing them. The prophets are killed, and it is after 
generations who build their sepulchres. That a ser¬ 
vant of God should have met with almost universal 
obloquy and reproach, does not show him to have been 
unfaithful or to have failed in his mission. His very 
fidelity may have been the cause of his rejection ; for 
a work may have been given him to do beyond the 
reach of his generation, the necessity and glory of 
which only a later age can discern and appreciate. 
This principle is especially to be borne in mind in 
forming a judgment upon the career of one whose holi¬ 
ness, it is universally admitted, never shone out more 
brightly than in the last years of his life, and whose 
services to the cause of Christian doctrine were unsur¬ 
passed by those of any man of his time. The charity 
which “thinketh no evil" would be slow to believe 
that such an one was left to follow an ignis fatuus , 
which led him into a land of “ Gorgons, hydras, and 
chimeras dire," where he wasted his noble gifts in in¬ 
effectual toils and sufferings. 

The history of Edward Irving up to the year 1830, 
was not such as to prepare us for that utter wreck of 
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his magnificent endowments and opportunities which 
he is commonly thought to have made towards the end 
of his life. “ From year to year,” says Mrs. Oliphant, 
“ as Irving proceeded farther on his career, the tide of 
thought and emotion had been hitherto rising with a 
noble and natural progress. He had now reached 
almost to the culmination of that wonderful and splen¬ 
did development. Everything he had uttered or set 
forth with the authority of his name had been worthy 
the loftiest mood of human intellect, and had given 
dignity and force to the high position he assumed as a 
teacher and ambassador of God. All his discourses 
and openings-up of truth had operated onfy, so far as 
his own mind was concerned, to the heightening of 
every divine conception, and to the increase and intensi¬ 
fication of the divine love in his heart” It was not 
long before this time that Coleridge said, “ I see in 
Edward Irving a minister after the order of PauL” 
There can be no doubt that he had thus far been 
most providentially guided and trained, and had 
abounded in the noblest labours for Christ and His 
Church. Bom in the most intensely Protestant country 
of Europe, and educated in the grave and sober ways 
of its religious peasantry, he was transplanted to Eng¬ 
land in the prime of his early manhood, to receive a 
spiritual and intellectual culture such as his native land 
could not give him. He inherited aft that personal 
strength, and courage, and unconquerable firmness 
which have made Scotland victorious in many a stormy 
conflict; but his spirit had been chastened by the 
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patient yoke-bearing and painful disappointments of 
thirty years. After he had learned the first lessons of 
the pastoral work as the helper of Chalmers, the wisest 
and greatest of the Scottish pastors, he was removed by 
a striking providence of God, and without any seeking 
on his own part, to the metropolis, then as now the 
great centre of the Protestant world. When he went 
up to London he was ill fitted for the high sphere he 
was ultimately to fill. Full of genial life and power 
he was (no one more so “in all these islands/’ said 
Thomas Carlyle), and his wonderful gifts, then for the 
first time finding room and range enough, at once 
made him the splendid pulpit orator whose fiery elo¬ 
quence shook the whole kingdom. But before he could 
become the profound and powerful teacher of Christian 
doctrine, he must sit a docile pupil at the feet of the 
greatest Christian philosopher and sage of these last 
ages, to learn from him the principles on which all 
vital philosophy and spiritual religion rest. In the 
highest sense, Mr. Irving’s training for the ministry 
began at Highgate. It was from the lips of Coleridge 
that he received those seeds of truth which, quickened 
by the Divine Spirit, brought forth the rich fruits of 
his teachings on the Incarnation, the Ordinances of 
God in society and the Church, and the future king¬ 
dom of His Son. Humanly speaking, he could not 
otherwise have been that mighty expounder of the pur¬ 
pose and work of God in Christ which he soon became. 
It was his communion with this remarkable man, at a 
time when his energetic intellect was all a-glow with 
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youthful fire, that gave the right direction to his theo¬ 
logical studies, and lifted up the eloquent orator into 
the far-seeing interpreter of the ways of God to man. 

His removal to London also brought him under the 
influences of the more varied structure of English 
society, enlarging him from provincial narrowness, and 
giving him a broader understanding of the applications 
of Christianity to human life. To the simplicity and 
earnestness of Scottish character, prone to degenerate 
into monotony and harshness, were thus joined the 
wider range of thought, and the richer, mellower tone 
of feeling, which come from the blending of so many 
diverse elements in the national life of England. In 
the Dedication of his “ Lectures on the Parable of the 
Sower” to his “ dear and honoured friends” Mr. and 
Mrs. Basil Montague, “ with all those honourable men 
and women of the English nation who have showed me 
much kindness in these parts,” he thus beautifully ex¬ 
presses his obligations in these respects to the land of 
his adoption:— 

. * * * “ For while I must ever acknowledge myself to be 

more beholden to our sage friend Mr. Coleridge (whose acquaint¬ 
ance and friendship I owe likewise to you) than to all men besides, 
for a knowledge of the truth itself as it is in Jesus, I freely confess 
myself to be much your debtor for the knowledge of those forms of 
the natural mind and the actual existing world, with which the 
minister of the truth hath in the first instance to do, and into the soU 
of which the seed of truth is to be cast. Your much acquaintance, 
worthy Sir, and your much conversation of the sages of other days, 
and especially the fathers of the English Church and Literature, and 
your endeavours to hold them up unto aU whom yon honour with 
your confidence; your exquisite feeling, dear and honoured Madam, 
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of whatever is just and beautiful, whether in the idea or in the truth 
of things, and your faithfulness in Holding it up to the view of your 
friends, together with the delicate skill and consummate grace with 
which you express it in words, and embody it in acts;—these things, 
my dear and honoured friends, working insensibly during several 
years’ continuance of a very intimate friendship and very confidential 
interchange of thought and feeling, have, I perceive, produced in me 
many of those views of men and things which are expressed in the 
following discourse concerning that question of the several soils into 
which the seed of truth is cast*” 

Such were the influences by which he was sur¬ 
rounded in London during the first eight years of his 
ministry there, and there could have been none more 
favourable to his intellectual and spiritual growth. 
Some reviewers have fancied that he lost the healthful 
tone of his mind by excluding himself from general 
society and becoming the centre of a narrow coterie of 
admirers. Never was there a more groundless charge. 
He touched society at every point, and saw every phase 
of life. At Highgate he was thrown into the brilliant 
circle that was wont to gather there around “ the old 
man eloquent,” the endless flow of whose discourse, 
rich in learning and wisdom and prophetic excursions 
of the imagination, drew to it for delight or instruction 
every variety of talent and every form of character. 
Charles Lamb,* and Godwin, and Hazlitt; and.of the 
younger men of the day, Talfourd, and Maurice, and 


* The following anecdote of Lamb, which we believe has never 
been pubUshed, we give merely as showing that the range of Mr. 
Irving’s acquaintance was not narrow. As they two were walking 
together on their way to Coleridge’s, where they were to meet the 
Smiths (Horace and his brother, the authors of the “ Rejected Ad- 
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Stuart Mill, and Trench were amongst those whom 
Irving was likely to meet with at the home of his re¬ 
vered teacher. Talfourd names him amongst “Lamb’s 
dead companions/’ with Allan Cunningham, and Cary 
(translator of Dante), and Hood. He certainly had 
free access to the highest intellectual and literary 
society of London, where he could (to say the least) 
have found no fuel for fanaticism. 

At Albury, the hospitable country residence of his 
friend, Mr. Henry Drummond, he was brought to the 
acquaintance of a very different class—clergymen and 
religious laymen of the Church of England—some of 
them of great Biblical and theological learning, faithful 
and zealous pastors, members of Parliament, officers of 
the army and navy, and men in other high social posi¬ 
tions, who were drawn together by their common inte¬ 
rest in the prophetic Scriptures. Of one of these meet¬ 
ings he thus speaks in a letter to his wife:— 

“We are not without some diversities of opinion upon most sub¬ 
jects, especially as to the Millennial blessedness, which was handled 
yesterday. Lord Mandeville and Mr. Dodsworth take a view of it 
different from me, rating the condition of men in flesh higher than I 
do, and excluding death. I desire to think humbly, and reverently 
to inquire upon & subject so high. Mr. Dow has great self-possession 
and freedom among so many strangers. Mr. Borthwick is very 
penetrating and lively, but Scotch all over in his manner of dealing 


dresses). Lamb kept constantly saying, drawing back as he spoke, 
with a shuddering motion, “ I hate those men, I hate those men.” 
At length Irving said, “ Why, Charles, what makes you hate those 
men?” “I don’t know them, I never saw them,” was the quick 
reply. 
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with that infidel way of inteUectualizing divine truth which came 
from Scotland. I myself have too much of it. Mr. Tudor is very 
learned, modest, and devout. Lord Mandeville is truly sublime and 
soul-subduing in the views he presents. I observed a curious thing, 
that while he was reading a paper on Christ’s office of Judgment in 
the Millennium, everybody’s pen stood still, as if they felt it a dese 
cration to do anything but listen. Mr. Drummond says that if I and 
Dodsworth had been joined together, we would have made a Pope 
Gregory the Great—he to furnish the popish quality, not me.” 
P. 360. 

This little glimpse into one of the Albury confer¬ 
ences, taken in connection with the passages of Ilia life 
we have already given, shows how many-sided was Mr. 
Irving’s intercourse with society, and that if he fell 
into unsound ways of thinking, and erratic courses of 
conduct, it was not for want of knowledge of men and 
sympathy with them. 

At the time to which we have now arrived, he united 
in himself, without being able perfectly to reconcile 
them, the most varied religious elements. He was a 
Protestant in his strong individuality (the personal 
being as strongly developed in him as in Martin 
Luther); in his abhorrence of Romish superstitions and 
errors and tyranny; in his appreciation of the fulness 
of the Gospel, and of the power of the Cross of Christ; 
and in his strong assertion of the Will of the Father, and 
of His eternal, all-embracing purpose in His Son. He 
had recovered also, the great truth of patristic Theology, 
the Incarnation, the basis of all sound Christian doctrine, 
which the Reformers, and their successors still more, 
had too much lost sight of in contending for one of its 
fruits, the Atonement. And in addition to the noblest 
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features of the Keformation, and of the age of the 
Fathers, he was holding up with great power the hope 
of the primitive Church, the return of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in the glory of the resurrection to rule the earth 
in righteousness. Such was Edward Irving, when the 
events of which we are now to speak startled the whole 
Christian world. 

Suddenly, and to the amazement of every one. in 
the spring of 1830, there was in the West of Scotland 
an outburst of supernatural manifestation in the form 
of tongues, and prophesyings, and gifts of healing. It 
was his faith in these as the work of the Holy 
Ghost, and in the restoration of the ancient Ministries 
of the Church for which they prepared the way, that 
characterized the last few years of Mr. Irving’s life, and 
led to conflicts, and sufferings, and noble endurance, 
which gave a tragic interest to his history. The sub¬ 
ject of spiritual gifts and ministries is too large to be 
entered upon here, and all that we propose to do is to 
state the facts as to this remarkable religious move¬ 
ment, only so far as may be necessary to indicate his 
position, and the reasons by which he vindicated it. 
If we shall seem to any of our readers to take them 
into a strange region, our reason for it is that Mr. 
Irving’s life led through it, and cannot be understood 
except by a careful following of his career, step by 
step. 

When he published his Missionary Oration, he had 
no expectation of any re-appearance of miraculous 
powers, for he says in his Preface (dated January, 
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1825), “ The miraculous endowments of all these offices 
have ceased, because there is no longer any occasion 
for them (the external healings, which were like fruit 
before the harvest, being superseded by the fruits of 
health and blessedness which the Gospel hath produced, 
not upon individuals, but upon nations and genera¬ 
tions)/' &c. But at the first meeting for the study of 
the prophetic Scriptures at Albury, in November, 
1826, the Rev. J. Haldane Stewart, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, “ mentioned the success he had had 
in promoting meetings for special prayer for the out¬ 
pouring of the Holy Spirit on the Church, and for the 
promise of the latter rain, made in Joel/' and in the 
discussion to which this gave rise, another person (under¬ 
stood to be not Mr. Irving, but Mr. Drummond) is re¬ 
ported to have said: “The miraculous gifts of the 
Spirit ceased, not because they were no longer of use 
to the Church, but because the faith of the Church 
grew cold and dead. The Romish Church maintains 
that we Protestants have no ground whatever for say¬ 
ing that miracles were ever to cease, and that we can 
produce no warrant from Scripture for so saying. In 
this she is right; but if the faith and purity of the 
Church burned as bright now as in the days of the 
Apostles, she would again exhibit that light to the 
world.” This, so far as we know, was the first ex¬ 
pression of faith in our times by a Protestant, in the 
supernatural gifts of the Spirit as the permanent en¬ 
dowment of the Church. 

Mr. Irving's attention seems to have been thus 
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turned to the subject, for, in the second of his Homilies 
on Baptism, which were preached the next year (1827), 
we find the following:— 

“ The other part of the dispensation of the grace of God, under 
which the baptized are brought, is expressed in these words, * And 
ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.* By which, they say, 
we ought to understand, not the outward gift of power, which hath 
ceased, but the inward gift of sanctification and fruitfulness, which 
we aU believe to be co-essential in the salvation of a sinner with the 
work of Christ itself. But for my own part, I am inclined to under¬ 
stand both; for I cannot find by what writ of God any part of the 
spiritual gift was irrevocably removed from the Church. I see in¬ 
deed that she hath lost the power which heretofore made her terrible 
as an army with a banners; so, also, hath she lost the bright and 
glorious raiment which made her fair as the moon and clear as the 
sun; but why she may not hope, yea, assuredly believe, to have the 
former when the Lord shall see it good, as well as the latter, is what 
I cannot see, the one being as truly a supernatural work of God as 
the other.” 

But while from this time he held it as an abstract 
opinion that spiritual gifts and miraculous powers 
ought to be manifested in the Church, it evidently 
took no strong hold of his mind, and entered little into 
his pubic teachings. It was not till the report of the 
re-appearance of the gifts in Scotland reached him 
several years after, that he seems to have examined 
the subject with his usual earnestness. 

And what were the facts in regard to these manifes¬ 
tations ? Some of our readers will remember “ Peace 
in Believing, a Memoir of Isabella Campbell,” which 
was republished in this country in 1830, with a Pre¬ 
liminary Essay, understood to have been written by 
the Rev. John Wheeler, afterwards President of Bur- 
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lington College. In this Memoir, frequent mention is 
made of an elder sister, Mary Campbell, who was the 
bosom companion of Isabella during most of her last 
sickness, in which her remarkable religious experiences 
gave her the reputation of a saint in all the country 
around. They were the daughters of a retired officer 
in the army, and were living at this time with their 
widowed mother in the secluded hamlet of Fernicarry, 
on the north side of the Clyde. They had both passed 
through long-protracted spiritual darkness and conflicts 
and agony, from which they had at length been 
brought into great peace and joy. Of Isabella, Dr. 
Wheeler says in his Essay:—“Isabella Campbell 
treated religion as a life. She lived in it. It was the 
life of her life. And she received it not from the 
arguments of man, nor from the opinions of men, nor 

from any source in man, but from God.She 

went about to establish no righteousness of her own, to 
form no notions of her own, to seek no path of her 
own, to lean on no strength of her own, but submitted 
herself to the righteousness of God in Christ. She 
believed God. In that belief, she found all her wants 
more than supplied. Her soul was filled with peace; 
yea, it overflowed with love; it broke forth in joy, it 
shouted with thanksgiving, it continually uttered 
praise, it did exalt and magnify the Lord our Saviour/' 
Isabella died in 1827, after a very long and painful 
illness, during which she seemed often to be filled with 
the Spirit, and was impelled to speak with unusual 
fervour and power of utterance to those around her. t 
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was in Mary that the first spiritual manifestations in 
tongues and prophecyings appeared about three years 
after; and it is a fact not without significance, that she 
should previously have had so much knowledge and 
experience of the highest forms of the religious life 
then known to the Church. She was thus delivered 
from the danger of confounding mere fervour of feeling 
with the supernatural actings of the Holy Ghost. 

The circumstances attending this first manifestation 
of spiritual gifts, cannot be better described than in 
the following passages from a letter written by Mr. 
Irving to the Editor of Fraser's Magazine, and pub¬ 
lished January, 1832:— 

“ Being occupied with the ministry of these two great truths— 
Christ’s union with us by the one flesh, and our union with Him by 
the one Spirit—I had not made sure to my own mind, nor taught 
my people to look or to pray for the restoration of the spiritual gifts, 
but confined myself to the confession of our sins and the sins of our 
fathers for which they had ceased, and to the bewailing of our low 
and abject Btate before the Lord. Thus we stood, when the tidings 
of the restoration of the gift of tongues in the West of Scotland, 
burst upon us like the morning star heralding the approach of day, 
and turned our speculations upon the true doctrine into the examina¬ 
tion of a fact.I did rejoice with great joy when the 

tidings were read to me, coming through a most authentic channel, 
that the bridal attire and jewels of the Church had been found 
again. 

“ In the West of Scotland, the thick and dark vail which men 
have cast over the truth, had been taken away chiefly by the preach¬ 
ing of that man of God, John Campbell, late minister of Row,* who 


* The North British Review says of this movement: “Mr. 
Campbell’s 'new light' created no small stir round the Gairloch, 
and over all the land. There was an awakening of religious life 
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was deposed by the last General Assembly for teaching that God 
loves every man, and that Christ died to redeem all mankind. His 
word leavened all that land, and took firm and fast hold of many to 
the saving of their souls. But he had received no insight, nor held 
any discourse with the people, on this subject; only he had prepared 
them for everything by teaching them the boundless love of God, 
and the full and free gift of Jesus, with all the riches of glory which 
He contained. To another preacher of the Gospel,* now also 
deposed by the same General Assembly for postponing the Confession 
of Faith to the Holy Scriptures, presiding at present over the Scotch 
congregation at Woolwich, it was reserved to sow the seed which 
has borne this precious fruit. He was at that time my fellow 
labourer in the National Scotch Church, being our missionary to 
preach to the poor of the city; and as we went in and out together, 
he used often to signify to me his conviction that the spiritual gifts 
ought still to be exercised in the Church; that we are at liberty, and 
indeed bound, to pray for them, ‘ as being baptized into the assur¬ 
ance of the gift of the Holy Ghost,’ as well as of ' repentance and 
remission of sins.’ ..... 

“ Towards the end of the year 1829, our excellent missionary, 
whose mind God was more and more confirming on this head, and 
enabling to disentangle the subject of the baptism of the Holy Ghost 
from the work of regeneration with which it is commonly con¬ 
founded; .... being called down to Scotland on some oc¬ 
casion, and residing for a while at his father’s house, which is in 
the heart of that district of Scotland upon which the light of Mr. 
Campbell’s ministry had arisen, he was led to open his mind to some 
of the godly people in those parts, and among others, to a young 
woman who was at that time lying ill of a consumption from which 
afterwards, when brought to the very close of death, she was raised 

there, which got its first impulse from the Row-kirk. Greenock, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, thrilled as with the gush of a fresh spring-tide; 
and many a pulpit, erewhile given over to a dry tradition of dog¬ 
mas, kindled with the evidence of an unwonted vitality, as men 
really hoped to see the salvation of their God.” 

* The Rev. Alexander J. Scott, now a Professor in a College in 
Manchester, England. 
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up instantaneously by the mighty hand of God. Being a woman of 
a very fixed and constant spirit, he was not able, with all his power 
of statement and argument, which is unequalled by that of any man 
I have ever met with, to convince her of the distinction between re¬ 
generation and baptism with the Holy Ghost; and when he could 
not prevail, he left her with a solemn charge to read over the Acts 
of the Apostles with that distinction in her mind, and to beware 
how she rashly rejected what he believed to be the truth of God. 

. . . . In the month of December of the same year, 1829, the 

handmaid of the Lord, to whom reference hath been made above, 
was led by the Spirit of God to read with a new light that blessed 
portion of His Word which is written in the 14 th, 15 th, and 16th 
chapters of the Gospel according to John, and to find therein that 
seed of faith and hope which afterwards bore fruit in the manifesta¬ 
tion of the Holy Ghost.Sometime between the 23rd of 

March, 1830, and the end of that month, on the evening of the 
Lord’s day, the gift of speaking with tongues was restored to the 
Church. ‘ Then He restored that which He took not away. ’ The 
handmaiden of the Lord, of whom He made choice on that night to 
manifest forth in her His glory, had been long afflicted with a disease 
which the medical men pronounced to be a decline, and that it would 
soon bring her to her grave, whither her sister had been hurried by 
the same malady some years before. Yet, while all around were 
anticipating her dissolution, she was in the strength of faith, 
meditating missionary labours among the heathen;* and this night 
she was to receive the preparation of the Spirit—the preparation of 
the body she received not till some days after. It was on the 


* Her husband, the Rev. W. R. Caird, who has laboured as an 
Evangelist in many parts of Europe and America, has lately borne 
this witness of her: “ And here I crave no apology for openly stat¬ 
ing the fact, for which I have blessed the name of the Lord, and 
shall ever do so, that her longing to have an opportunity of testify¬ 
ing for God among those who gladly received that testimony and 
profited by it, was abundantly gratified. Not in Scotland and Eng¬ 
land alone, but in Canada, and in Switzerland, she proved herself 
the most efficient helpmeet that ever missionary had in his arduous, 
but holy work.” 
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Lord’s day, and one of her sisters, along with a female friend who 
had come to the house for that purpose, had been spending the 
whole day in humiliation, and fasting, and prayer before God, with 
a special respect to the restoration of the gifts. They had come up 
in the evening to the sick chamber of their sister, who was laid on a 
sofa, and, along with one or two others of the household, they were 
engaged in prayer together. When, in the midst of their devotion, 
the Holy Ghost came with mighty power upon the sick woman as she 
lay in her weakness, and constrained her to speak at great length, 
and with superhuman strength, in an unknown tongue, to the aston¬ 
ishment of all who heard, and to her own great edification and 
enjoyment in God; ‘ lor he that speaketh in a tongue edifieth him¬ 
self. ’ She has told me that this first seizure of the Spirit was the 
strongest, she ever had; and that it was in some degree necessary it 
should have been so, otherwise she would not have dared to give 
way to it.” 

Almost immediately afterwards, there were similar 
manifestations in the family of the M‘Donalds, living in 
Port-Glasgow, on the opposite shore of the Clyde, 
“ They were distinguished/' says Mrs. Oliphant, “ like 
these two young Campbells, for a profound and saintly 
piety, which had marked them out from their neigh¬ 
bours, and attracted to them many friends out of their 
own condition. The leading members of this house¬ 
hold were two brothers, according to all report men 
of the soberest steadfast life, quietly labouring at their 
business, and in no way likely to be the subjects of 
extatic emotion." 

Early in the spring of 1830, one of the sisters, who 
was very ill at the time, was suddenly lifted up in the 
Spirit, and made to pass through very wonderful 
experiences, in which (to use her own language) she 
“felt surrounded by the heavenly hosts, a multitude 
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which no man could number, and heard them saying, 
‘Alleluia, for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth.’ 

. . . . No language can express the glorious 

things which were made to pass before me. I was 
constrained to cry for a speedy revelation of the glory 
that all flesh might see it.”* The family accounted 
for these remarkable experiences on the supposition 
that their sister was dying, knowing that holy persons 
have often had visions of God in the last moments of 
life. Nearly two months passed away without any 
unusual occurrence, when the following events took 
place as related by one of them:— 

“For several days my sister had been so unusually ill that I 
thought her dying. She had scarcely been able to have her bed 

made for a week. Mrs. -and myself had been sitting quietly 

at the bedside, when the power of the Spirit came upon her. She 
said, ‘There will be a mighty outpouring of the Spirit this day;’ and 
then broke forth in a most marvellous setting forth of the wonderful 
works of God; and, as if her own weakness had been altogether lost 
iu the strength of the Holy Ghost, continued with little or no inter¬ 
mission for two or three hours, in mingled prayer, praise, and 
exhortation. At dinner time James and George came home as usual, 
whom she addressed at great length; concluding with a solemn 
prayer for James that he might at that time be endowed with the 
power of the Holy Ghost, Almost immediately James calmly said, 
‘I have got it.’ He walked to the window and stoo l a minute or 


* We are reminded by this of our own Payson, who, upon his 
death-bed, was full of' spiritual joy Mid rapture. “The Sun of 
righteousness,” he said, “ has been gradually drawing nearer and 
nearer; appearing larger and brighter, as he approached; and now 
he fills the whole hemisphere; pouring forth a flood of glory, in 
which I seem to float like an insect in the beams of the sun, exalt- 
ing, yet almost trembling, while I gaze on this excessive brightness.” 
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two. I looked at him and almost trembled, there was such a change 
upon his whole countenance. He then with a step and manner of 
most indescribable majesty walked up to Margaret’s bedside, and 
addressed her in those words of the twentieth Psalm, ‘ Arise and 
stand upright.’ He repeated the words, took her by the hand, and 
she arose. We all sat down and took our dinner. After it, my 
brothers went to the building’ yard as usual, where James wrote t<* 
Miss Mary Campbell, commanding her in the name of the Lord to 
arise. The next morning, after breakfast, James said, 'T am going 
to the quay to see if Miss Campbell is come across the water;' at 
which we expressed our surprise, as he had said nothing to us of 
having written to her, (and she was thought to be dying), ftre 
came as he expected, declaring herself perfectly whole. ” 

It is not strange that Mr. Irving should have heard 
with joy, and with a predisposition to believe, of this 
reviving of the gifts of the Holy Ghost. All that lie 
had been teaching for many years of the unity of 
Christ and the Church, had prepared him to welcome 
it. He dared not say of the Church, “ that she was 
rich,and increased with goods, and had need of nothing,” 
for he knew that she was spiritually impoverished. 
He believed the coming of the Bridegroom to be draw¬ 
ing nigh, and he saw the suitableness of such a work 
of restoration for the adorning of His bride; remem¬ 
bering that Paul thanked God for the Corinthians, that 
they “ came behind in no gift, waiting for the Coming 
of-our Lord Jesus Christ.” He knew that there was 
no limitation of them in the original grant to the 
primitive age, and he was ready to listen with openness 
of heart, and thankfulness of spirit, to the report that 
they were again bestowed. 

But he did not act rashly, nor come to any hasty cun- 
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elusion. All that year he kept about his customary work 
as a pastor and preacher, being very much occupied with 
the controversy about the Human Nature of Christ; 
nor did he himself go down to Scotland at all, but in 
the month of August, three gentlemen, one of them a 
member of his session, and the other two members of 
the Church of England, spent several weeks at Port- 
Glasgow, for the purpose of examining into the alleged 
manifestations. An account of this visit was commu¬ 
nicated by one of them (Mr. Cardale, a solicitor in 
London, belonging to Baptist Noel's congregation) to 
the “Morning Watch/’ for December 1830. It is 
valuable as the testimony of a sound and sober-minded 
man, whose professional pursuits fitted him to weigh 
evidence with discrimination and impartiality, and 
who was not acting at all under Mr. Irving’s influence. 
He says:— 

“These persons, while uttering the unknown sounds, as also while 
speaking in the Spirit in their own language, have every appearance 
of being under supernatural direction. The manner and voice are 
(speaking generally) different from what they are at other times, and 
on ordinary occasions. This difference does not consist merely in 
the solemnity and fervour of manner, (which they possess), but their 
whole deportment gives an impression, not to be conveyed in w ords, 
that their organs are made use of by supernatural power. In ad¬ 
dition to the outward appearances, their own declarations, as the 
declarations of honest, pious, and sober individuals, may with pro¬ 
priety be taken in evidence. They declare that their organs of 
speech are made use of by the Spirit of God; and that they utter 
that which is given to them, and not the expressions of their own 
conceptions, or their own intentions.' 1 

Soon after the return of these gentlemen, meetings 
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for prayer began to be held in private houses to ask of 
God the restoration of spiritual gifts. These were not 
established by Mr. Irving, nor were they attended ex¬ 
clusively by members of his congregation; but devout 
persons of different communions, who had faith in the 
promises of God as to the outpouring of His Spirit, 
met together to unite their supplications for this end. 
It was not till the end of the following April, 1831, 
that any supernatural manifestation occurred, and the 
first instance was in a lady—a member of the Church 
of England—and in her own house. Not long after¬ 
wards, one or two young women of Mr. Irving s flock 
received like gifts. This narrative of facts shows how 
far Mr. Irving was from acting rashly, as one swayed by 
his intense feelings and vivid imagination, in a matter 
of so much moment; and also how little he had to do 
with the beginnings of the movement. Others were 
far more influential than he in originating it. His part 
was to believe what God had by other agencies brought 
to pass, and then to give it his powerful advocacy. 

And on what grounds did he rest his faith that so 
mighty a thing had been done by the Holy Ghost, as 
to revive the gifts of Pentecost? The North British 
reviewer admits that “ Scripture does not authoritatively 
limit the time for the working of f signs and wonders/ 
We do not assert that the power is for ever departed; 
only, we hold it our duty to sift with exceeding care, 
and even with wholesome scepticism, any alleged 
irregularity in the common course of nature” If by 
“ wholesome scepticism ” he means the disposition of 
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unbelief, we say that this is not the proper state of 
mind in which a Christian should approach the subject 
of God's supernatural manifestations in His Church. 
He never commends it. It is the spirit of faith, not of 
scepticism, that He seeks for and rewards. “ Because 
thou hast seen Me, thou hast believed; blessed are 
they that have not seen, and yet have believed/' And 
the evidence which He gives of His workings is ad¬ 
dressed to the spirit, rather than to the intellect. A 
child, or an ignorant woman, may have discernment of 
the Divine presence and manifestations where the 
sharpest philosophic acumen would be at fault. Spiri¬ 
tual things are spiritually discerned, and in their 
highest form they transcend altogether the noblest 
natural faculties. It is the pure in heart that see God. 
It is Christ's sheep that hear His voice, and recognise 
it. There is a spiritual intuition deeper and more 
penetrating than any processes of logic, and it is to this 
that God appeals in all His greatest works. Simple- 
minded and true-hearted fishermen and peasants re¬ 
ceived Him whom the wisdom of this world rejected. 
Quantum sumus scimus; the more we are like God, 
the more quickly and surely do we apprehend His re¬ 
velations. Who does not feel that it was faith, not 
reasoning; the trustful spirit of a little child, and not 
the “ wholesome scepticism” of the schools, that opened 
the heart of Abraham to those Divine commandments 
and promises which found no support in mere nature, 
but rested upon the naked word of God ? No one can 
look back over the various manifestations of Himself 
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which He has made from the beginning, without seeing 
that it is the believing and obedient, rather than the 
philosophic, spirit, which has ever been quickest to 
sympathize with His purposes and to walk with Him 
in His ways. There must also be faith in the word of 
a man, for God’s works cannot be wrought in the pre¬ 
sence of all, and by most must be believed, if believed 
at all, on the testimony of others. 

It was on these principles that Mr. Irving acted in 
forming a judgment upon these manifestations. That 
the phenomena were supernatural, he had the testi¬ 
mony of the persons who were the subjects of them— 
men and w omen of sound minds and blameless lives, 
whose declarations on any other subject within their 
own knowledge, would have been received without a 
moment’s hesitation. And that they were of God, and 
not of Satan, he was assured by the character of the 
utterances* themselves, which he found to be, what 


* Mrs. Oliphant speaks slightingly, if not contemptuously, of the 
prophetic utterances. In relation to this, we extract the following 
from a pamphlet recently published in Edinburgh: “Observations 
on Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Edward Irving, by David Ker, Esq.” 
Mr. Ker was one of Mr. Irying’s deacons, and has been acquainted 
with the movement from the beginning: “I cannot here but take 
notice also, of the decidedly false impression to which Mrs. Oliphant’s 
narrative leads, regarding the nature and value of the spoken words 
of prophecy in the churches. Some words are cited, which were 
published by individuals who chose to attend the meeting of Mr. 
Irving’s flock, but who could not fail to give an untrue impression 
of what took place there. The words so cited convey very imperfect 
ideas, as indeed they must have done when read in an isolated form, 
without the essential elements of interpretation furnished by the 
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St. Paul says prophesying was in his day, “unto edifi¬ 
cation, and exhortation, and comfort.” “ Such depths 
of doctrine’' (he says in his letter to Fraser), “ such 
openings of truth, such eagle-glances into the mind of 
God, such purity of love, such earnestness of exhorta¬ 
tion, and, in one word, such heavenly exaltation of 
spirit, heard I never from man's lips, as I have heard 
from those speaking in this manner by the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Nor was he alone in his convictions. Men most 
unlike him in eveiy intellectual and spiritual trait, 
were as firm as he in the faith that the manifestations 
were of the Holy Ghost. The late Mr. Henry 
Drummond, one of the keenest and most sarcastic in¬ 
tellects of the day, and a remorseless hater of shams 
and pretences; as fearless in exposing, as he was sharp- 
sighted in detecting, all imposture and charlatanry; a 
man whose whole character was in antagonism to the 


time, place, and circumstances in which they were uttered, by the 
lessons read, or the discourse delivered on the occasion. Thus 
divorced from their context, and, it may be, as I can vouch to be 
the case in some of them, most inaccurately reported, they convey 
a totally erroneous impression of what the word of prophecy is; they 
misrepresent both the style and substance of prophetic words, the 
utterance of which has been of constant occurrence for nearly thirty 
years in the congregations gathered under Apostles. Those only 
who have experienced the benefit received from the word of prophecy 
in giving light for opening scripture; in interpreting types and 
symbols; in unfolding the secrets of the heart, and in revealing the 
knowledge of God and His ways and purposes, can judge of the 
reality of the gift, and the inestimable benefits the Church has re¬ 
ceived from this source.” 
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fanaticism that is bred in excited crowds, of the highest 
culture, and the widest acquaintance with society; 
who had already been a member of Parliament, and 
sat again from 1847 to his death—twelve or thirteen 
years—as the representative of his county;—this man, 
who won for himself the universal respect of the 
country by his independence, his boldness, his integrity, 
and his sound conservative principles, which yet never 
carried him into factious opposition to any adminis¬ 
tration, not only believed in the reality of the spiritual 
manifestations, but was himself the subject of them. 
His own account of his experience is as follows:— 

“ So soon as the manifestations occurred in London, I watched 
them narrowly; I found persons uninstructed in the schools of 
theology, pouring out a mass of doctrine, condensed into a few 
abrupt sentences, such as no living divine could utter. I heard 
everything they said tend to exalt Jesus, and to abase the creature; 
I felt a sympathy in all that was expressed with something within 
myself; I experienced the spoken word to be like a two-edged 
sword, dividing soul and marrow, and discerning the thoughts and 

intents of the heart, in the detection and rebuke of sin. 

Although I soon found my requests answered by a greater spirit of 
grace of supplication being given me, and by a fuller realization of 
God as Love—and consequently a greater confidence in Him than 
I ever had before—nothing particular occurred until the 29th of the 
above-mentioned July (1832), when, during an utterance of the 
Spirit through Mrs. Caird, which, however, contained nothing 
remarkable, either in word or manner, I felt an extraordinary 
anxiety for the souls of men, and particularly for some persons pres¬ 
ent, and a most earnest desire that they should enter into Jesus 
before the door was shut, upon His coming to judgment, which then 
appeared peculiarly near; so that I was constrained to cry out to all 
present, with a loud voice, to ‘ enter now.’ This took place at family 
prayers in the evening; and as soon as they were over, I retired to 
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my own room, and on my knees implored my Heavenly Father, if 
ibis were excitement or delusion, to let it pass from me; but that 
if it were of His own Spirit, he would cause the same power to 
return quickly, and abide on me ever. Upon joining some other 
persons afterwards, I felt their most religious expressions cold to 
express the sensations I myself had; there was a realization of the 
presence of God in Christ, and of my own oneness with Jesus, 
diffusing a joy such as no words can describe; and just in proportion 
as 1 have l>een enabled ever since to abide all day long in Him, so 
is the power of the Spirit mighty within me to tell forth Hiw mind 
and truth and praise. But I cannot command tills power to come 
upon me; nor can I tell beforehand what will be given me to say, 
the subject and the power coming together; while, on the other 
hand, if I repress or withhold what I am prompted to utter, I feel a 
grief of the Spirit which must be experienced to be understood. J 
am therefore as conscious as I am of my existence, of a power within 
me, yet distinct from me; not using me as a mere machine, but 
bending my will and affections to love, to glorify Jesus; giving a 
peace and joy, and love to God and man, passing all understanding.” 


We give this testimony of one as unlikely as any 
man in all England, to have been the victim of impos¬ 
ture or hallucination, to show that to ascribe Mr. 
Irving’s faith in spiritual gifts to his imagination, is 
no solution of the problem. Mrs. Oliphant does him 
this injustice in saying, “Of all men in the world, per¬ 
haps this man, with his inalienable poetic privilege of 
conferring dignity and grandeur upon everything 
which interested him deeply; with his perfect trust 
in other men, and tender sympathy with all genuine 
emotion, was least qualified to institute the searching 
and severe investigation which the case demanded.” 
The imagination is closely allied with the faculty of 
spiritual intuition, and those who possess it in large 
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degree are always foremost to apprehend the deep 
things of God, even if they lack the practical wisdom 
to deal with them aright. No man had more of pene¬ 
trating insight than Mr. Irving to reach through the 
outward husk to the living germ within, and to detect 
the underlying principle in manifold varieties of 
manifestation. Let a spiritual phenomenon be sub¬ 
mitted to his discernment, and no one could pierce 
through all folds of circumstance to the essential truth 
more swiftly and unerringly. But men that were most 
unimaginative, and in whom sharp common sense or 
robust judgment predominated, were not one whit 
behind him in faith and devotedness. 

In respect to the gift of tongues* it is remarkable 
that none of those who first received it, had been ex¬ 
pecting any such power of utterance in unknown 
forms of speech as came upon them. They had shared 
in the general opinion of the Church that it was the 
gift of speaking in foreign languages for the endow¬ 
ment of the missionary; and Miss Campbell at first 
supposed that the tongue in which she was constrained 
to speak, was that of those heathen Islanders to whom 
she had been purposing to go. The best critics and 
interpreters are now agreed that the tongues spoken of 


* The specimen of the tongues given in the North British Review 
as taken from the “Morning Watch’ (a “ Quarterly Journal on Pro¬ 
phecy, and Theological Review,” published from 1829 to 1833), is 
not to be found in that Journal.—[We attest the truth of what is 
here stated. In, fact, to write down correctly words uttered in an 
unknown language, is a sheer impossibility.— Edit.] 
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by St. Paul, in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, were 
not known languages, and were not used for the 
preaching of the Gospel, but for personal edification, 
and as a sign to others—a sign of the presence of the 
Holy Ghost thus using the organs of a man beyond his 
comprehension, or of the unbelief and unpreparedness 
of men constraining Him to conceal under “ another 
tongue” what it was in His heart to say. The testi¬ 
mony of one who had received this gift, is thus narrated 
by Mr. Irving:— 

“‘When I am praying in my native tongue,’ said one of the 
gifted persons to me, ‘ however fixed my soul be upon God and Him 
only, I am conscious to other thoughts and desires, which the very 
words I use force in before me. I am like a man holding straight 
forward to his heme full in view, who, though he diverge neither 
to the right hand nor to the left, is ever solicited by the many well 
known objects on every hand of him. But the moment T am visited 
with the Spirit, and carried out to God in a tongue which I know 
not, it is as if a deep covering of snow had fallen on all the country 
round, and I saw nothing but the object of my desire, and the road 
which leadeth unto it. I am more conscious than ever to the 
presence of God. He and He only, is in my soul. I am filled with 
some form of the mind of God, be it joy, or grief, desire, love, pity, 
compassion, wrath, or indignation; and I am made to utter it in 
words which are full of power over my spirit; but not being accessible 
to my understanding, my devotion is not interrupted by associations 
or suggestions from the visible or intellectual world; I feel myself, 
as it were, shut in with God into His own pavilion.” 

During the summer and early autumn of 1831 * 
these manifestations in “ tongues and prophesyings ” 

* It may interest our readers, and a little relieve the subject, to 
give the foUowing sketch of him at this time, which was communi¬ 
cated to us by a friend:— 

“My first personal knowledge of Edward Irving waa in 1831. I 
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were going on in private houses at meetings for prayer 
and the reading of the Scriptures, and for several weeks 
also in the daily morning meetings of the Church; but 
it was with great deliberation and even reluctance, that 
Mr. Irving consented to their having place in the public 

had, in common with the world at large, heard and read much of him 
during a few years before, had seen him, and been not a little im¬ 
pressed by his commanding person, his striking Miltonic cast of 
countenance and arrangement of hair, and the somewhat antique 
style of his studiously clerical costume. One evening in the summer 
of that year, I entered for the first time Mr. Irving’s church in 
Regent Square, which was full without being crowded, and I had no 
difficulty in finding a convenient place. The first effect on my mind 
was awe at the deep biillness pervading the whole congregation. On 
every face, within my observation, appeared vividly depicted lofty 
enthusiasm united with the deepest devotion, I had never before 
witnessed such manifestly intense emotion in such a multitude, kept 
under a control so perfect. They seemed to me, one and aU, to be 
under the most profound and undoubting consciousness of the divine 
presence in their midst, and presented the aspect of a people * of one 
heart and one mind.’ When I entered the church, Mr. Irving, whom 
I had never h$ard in public before, was giving out for singing the 
68th Psalm, in the metrical version used in the Scotch church, 

‘ Let God arise, and scattered 
Let all his en’mies be/ <tc. 

After reading, he proceeded to comment on the verses to be sung, in 
their order. His words were heard with a profound attention and 
interest, for which I could not account. To me his manner seemed 
to be unduly vehement, his gestures ungraceful, his Scottish accent and 
dialect somewhat uncouth and barbarous, and his language harsh and 
prolix. The comment was mainly an exposition of what were then 
called ‘ Millennarian doctrines, the truth of which, to say nothing 
of their momentous importance, I had not so fully appreciated at that 
time, as I was soon afterwards enabled to do, and I thought his 
earnestness in enforcing these matters unnecessary, and his denun 
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services of the Lord’s day. He waited long that his 
people might have every opportunity of “ trying the 
spirits” whether they were of God; and he describes 
himself as “ burdened in conscience” through fear of 
acting precipitately. Nor did he finally allow it until 

ciations of their opponents unsparing and unwarrantable. He dwelt 
with, what seemed to me, special unction on the discomfiture and 
destruction of God’s enemies, in the spirit, as I thought, of a minister 
of ‘ the solemn league and covenant’ encouraging his armed audience 
against their royal persecutors; and feeling myself somewhat ob¬ 
noxious to his censures, I was rather offended than edified, and left 
with my previous prejudices confirmed. I mention these particulars 
without reserve, having to this day a vivid recollection of them, in 
order to show how much a more favourable estimate of Mr. Irving 
had to contend against in my mind. About this peril>d, I entered 
upon the work of the Christian ministry, and formed acquaintance 
with some prominent members of Mr. Irving’s church. At a dinner 
party in the house of one of these I mentioned that I had received an 
invitation to supply the place of a clergyman in B., whose health 
required cessation from his work for a short period, but that a request 
was added that I would not advance Millennarian doctrine in his 
pulpit. My friends attempted to dissuade me from accepting this 
invitation, considering it a shrinking from duty, and I maintained 
that to do so would be to decline an opening for the testimony of other 
truths as important. They then expressed a wish to hear Mr. 
Irving’s judgment on the matter. Next day I was not a little sur 
prised to receive a note from Mr. Irving himself, inviting me to his 
breakfast table on the following morning. Thither I went accord¬ 
ingly, not sorry to make the acquaintance of so remarkable a man, 
though by no means prepossessed in his favour. This was my first 
introduction to Edward Irving. I was received by him with great 
cordiality, and immediately introduced to several distinguished per¬ 
sons who had also been invited, but he was himself facile prlnceps 
amongst them all, not from any effort to display himself, but rather 
to elicit what was in others. This his manifest ascendency, and 
kindly consideration for every one, enabled him to effect, for all 
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he felt that to forbid it longer would be to grieve the 
Holy Ghost; for a female of his congregation, under a 
strong impulse to utterance, which she strove to restrain, 
“ fled out of the church into the vestry,” (they are his 
own words), “ but found it quite irresistible, and was 

seemed at ease in his company. When the party began to break up, 
Mr. Irving asked me if I would accompany him to his study for a 
private interview, to which, after the departure of his guests, he led 
me. Here he at once opened the subject of my communication from 
B., and objected with great earnestness against the condition pre¬ 
scribed, but was silenced when I told him that I felt bound by what 
I considered implied assent to the application, and that my friend 
was fully expecting me, although I had given no formal answer. 
He then proceeded to the great question of the Lord’s coming, which 
he treated with such demonstration of the Spirit and power, as led 
me to see its transcendent interest and importance, as I had not pre¬ 
viously done. I was then but a stripling, little more than of age, 
fresh from the University, and had just received authority for the 
ministry. He was my senior in years, and in the ministry, and in¬ 
calculably my superior in every other respect, but he so brought him¬ 
self to the level of my ignorance and inexperience, that the embarrass¬ 
ing sense of the disparity between us was effectually removed. I 
afterwards had opportunities of knowing how faithfully he observed 
the' divine injunction to ‘ honour all men,’ not because they might be 
great men, or gifted men, but because they were men, although none 
knew better than he how to appreciate such distinctions. This inter¬ 
view made a deep and lasting impression on my mind, and was the 
beginning of a friendship which continued till his death in December, 
1834, and which I valued as of inestimable price. Having fulfilled 
my engagement in B., I returned to London, and soon made another 
visit to the National Scotch Church. I found Mr. Irving engaged in 
publicly receiving a number of members to the church. Each of 
these was addressed individually on receiving a token of membership, 
in a few words of solemn and impressive eloquence, suited to their 
several conditions, indicating intimate acquaintance with them, and 
calculated to have a powerful influence on their subsequent life. The 
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forced to give vent to that volume of majestic sound 
which passed through two closed doors, and filled the 
whole church." From that time his mind was made 
up that the voice of the Spirit should not be restrained, 
by his authority, in the Lord’s house. The result was, 
what might have been foreseen, a storm of reproach and 
persecution, before which most men would have cowered 
and fled. Excited crowds rushed to the church to hear 
the startling “ utterances,” which sometimes burst forth 
with a power to fill the stoutest heart with fear. The 
press, religious and secular, scoffed at the “ Tongues" as 
a wicked imposture, or the wildest fanaticism. This 
Mr. Irving could bear, for he was a lion-hearted man, 


serv ice occupied nearly three hours, but riveted the attention and in¬ 
terest of the large congregation to the last. To myself it was a 
memorable occasion. Soon after this I went to B., and there con¬ 
tinued in the work of the ministry during the remainder of Mr. 
Irving's life. I was not a member of his church, had never partaken 
of the Lord’s Supper under his ministry, and had no partiality for 
Presbyterianism. B. was then a long day’s journey from London, 
where I had no business, but as often as I could, I took the journey, 
solely to attend his ministry, which I found more instructive and 
valuable the more I heard it, and to cultivate his acquaintance more 
closely. From his instruction 1 learned more of Christian truth, and 
from his example more of the Christian life, than from any other 
man. 1 ever found his house a home to me, or if it should be already 
full, as it often was, then that of some of his friends, during very 
frequent visits to London. To a very large number of young men, 
earnest in purpose to devote themselves to God’s service, and from 
various ranks of society, I found him to be, as to myself, a guide, a 
counsellor, and friend, and his early, and I may call it, tragical 
death, left among us a blank which never can be supplied on earth 
again. ” 
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whose courage rose with the tempest; but the falling 
away of old friends, who had stood, by him in all his 
previous conflicts, well nigh broke his heart. Many of 
the dearest and the most honoured, from whom he had 
found counsel and sympathy in his sorest trials, now 
remonstrated with him, in sorrow or in anger, for 
making such a shipwreck. “ Coleridge f poured out an 
eloquent tribute of his regard' into the ears of Chalmers, 
Mourning pathetically that such a man should be 
throwing himself away.'” “Thomas Carlyle and his 
wife, both much beloved, not only disagreed but remon¬ 
strated; the former making a vehement protestation 
against the ‘ Bedlam' and ‘ chaos' to which his friend's 
steps were tending, which Irving listened to in silence, 
covering his face with his hands." But he was inflex¬ 
ible. It was with him a simple matter of obedience to 
God, and nothing could shake him. That voice, which 
to many wise and good men was a jargon, or a mere 
outbreak of excited feeling, was to him the utterance of 
the Holy Ghost, and he dared not silence it. 

Here, no doubt, is one of the hardest problems that 
meet us in this life. How can we account for such con¬ 
tradictory judgments by Christian men ? We can only 
throw out a hint or two towards the solution. It must 
be remembered, then, not only that the mere intellect 
fails when it ventures to deal with the things of the Spirit, 
but that there are, also, different degrees of spiritual 
as of natural discernment. Many apprehend truth in 
its more outward relations, who cannot enter into its 
inmost life and power. Amongst the Apostles them- 
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selves, John had the keenest spiritual vision, and reached 
the truth by no slow processes of reasoning, but by a 
divine intuition. The same appearance of the grave 
clothes which conveyed no meaning to the zealous but 
slower-minded Peter, flashed upon the beloved disciple 
the conviction that Jesus was risen. Love is ever 
quickest to discern the presence and the actings of the 
loved one. The deepest sympathy is accompanied by 
the readiest apprehension. The spirit of obedience is 
also most helpful to spiritual discernment, according to 
our Lord’s word, “ If you will do the will of my Father, 
ye shall know of the doctrine whether it is of God.” 
Where there is not willingness to follow Christ at any 
cost, there cannot be perfect freedom from prejudice, 
the eye must be single, that the whole body may be full 
of light. Especially is this true in a time of transition, 
when there is “ a change from era to era,” and God has 
some new disclosure of His purposes to make, and some 
unlooked-for and perilous work to do. Then He calls 
for men to lead the forlorn hope who can forsake all 
things, and to them He first reveals the secrets of His 
heart. 

The position in which Mr. Irving was placed by his 
recognition of spiritual gifts, and the liberty he gave 
to their exercise in his church, was one of great respon¬ 
sibility and trial It was a new region of temptations, 
as well as of experiences, into which he and his flock 
were lifted up. The possession of a gift does not 
ensure the wise and profitable exercise of it. There 
may be grave defects of character in those thus en- 
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dowed; they may fall into sin, and become unfit ves¬ 
sels for the Spirit's use; or they may even be over¬ 
come by the wiles of Satan, and be made his tools. 
The new and difficult task which now devolved on Mr. 
Irving, was to distinguish between the manifestations 
of the Holy Ghost, and the counterfeits and mockeries 
which fleshly excitement and the subtlety of the Devil 
might bring in; to determine the true meaning and 
bearings of the word of prophecy; and to be a guide 
and counsellor to those who were thus used of God. 

The following year was one of great trial, anxiety, 
and sorrow. One of his flock was tempted, on two or 
three occasions, to simulate the voice of the Holy 
Ghost. Evil spirits mingled their utterances with 
those of the Comforter. And many were the occasions 
of stumbling given to, the world without, through the 
ignorance and frailty of those who were thus lifted up 
into a new world of spiritual power and excitement. 
There is great truth in the following admirable passage 
from the chapter on “ Miracles and Spiritual Gifts,” 
in Dr. BushnelTs work on “ Nature and the Super¬ 
natural —“ It does not follow, because one heals the 
sick, or speaks with tongues, that he is therefore clear 
of his moral infirmities as a fallen man. He is taken 
with the stare of multitudes, gives way to a subtle 
ambition, magnifies overmuch his particular gift, runs 
into shows of conceit, grows impatient of contradic¬ 
tion, and loosens the rage of passion—by that, driving 
himself into wild excesses both of opinion and prac¬ 
tice—and finally coming to a full end, as one burnt up 
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in the fierceness of his own heat. As before, without 
the miracles and gifts, religion went down to extinc¬ 
tion, under the wear of mere routine, so now the 
miracles and the gifts have issued in a wild Corinthi- 
anism, which whole chapters of Apostolic lecture can 
hardly reduce to sobriety/’ There were, no doubt, 
many such extravagances in the infancy of this move¬ 
ment both in Scotland* and in England. How could 
it have been otherwise, where all were ignorant and 
inexperienced; remembering that the vessel is earthen, 
though the power may be of God; and that there is 
an enemy ever on the watch to mar and defile the 
work of the Holy Ghost? But none of these things 
could shake the faith of Mr. Irving, or quench the 
ardour of his hope. He recognised the presence of the 
Holy Ghost in the midst of, and overpowering, all 
these elements of evil; and he never doubted that the 


* The foUowing ingenuous confession of some of these errors and 
mistakes, is taken from a “ Letter to the Rev. Robert H. Story, by 
W. R. Caird,” who married Miss Campbell: “ You know well that 
both previous and subsequent to the restoration of the voice of the 
Spirit of the Lord in 1830, Mrs. Caird, in common with many on 
both sides of the Clyde, regarded the casual opening of the Scriptures 
after prayer for direction, as the express mind of God, revealed for 
the particular case before them: and that the texts thus ‘got,’ as it 
was termed, were thought to be, and actually called, the speaking of 
the Lord, and warrants for faith, and thus proved the source of much 

mistake and consequent disappointment.These things were 

not done or directed by any utterance of the Spirit, as you seem to 
infer, but were the suggestions of honest, but ill-taught children of 
God, feeling their way in midst of much darkness and stumbling to¬ 
wards a better state of things. ” 
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struggling dawn, though many clouds strove to hide 
it, would lead on to a glorious day. 

While he was thus cherishing the spiritual gifts, and 
doing his best to guide his flock amidst these untried 
and perplexing circumstances, there came suddenly 
from the North of England a blazing meteor athwart 
his path, bringing a new element of power, and ulti¬ 
mately of trouble, into the movement of which his 
church had now become the centre. A devout and 
able man of the Church of England, a lawyer of emi¬ 
nence in Yorkshire by the name of Robert Baxter, ap¬ 
peared in their assemblies with a mightier gift than 
had as yet been manifested He* had heard of the 
spiritual manifestations in Scotland, and believed them 
to be of God, and when on a visit to London, in Janu¬ 
ary, 1832, and in attendance on the meetings in Mr. 
Irving’s congregation, he was himself made to speak in 
supernatural power, and with an energy and fulness of 
utterance, and a tone of authority, which had appeared 
in no one else. He gave forth many new and wonder¬ 
ful openings of Scripture, and was received and de¬ 
ferred to by Mr. Irving, as one having a great prophetic 
gift, and destined to do some mighty work in the 
Church. But it was a gift without control, running 
wild, and over-mastering its possessor. Mr. Baxter 
was in a false position. He was under no spiritual 
authority and guidance, and, it would appear, not willing 
to be under any; and it was inevitable that his gift 
should be misunderstood, if not misused, and involve 
him in trouble. After an erratic course lasting only a 
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few weeks, the failure of some predictions which he 
had been made to utter—their failure according to the 
interpretation he had put upon them—and his persua¬ 
sion that Mr. Irving’s doctrine concerning the Human 
Nature of Christ was not true, led him to renounce the 
work as not of God, but of Satan. In the “ Narra¬ 
tive of Facts ”* which he published the following year, 
he expressed his deliberate conviction that it was no 
mere excitement or delusion, but the effect of a super¬ 
natural power.-f* In the Preface he says, “ Another 
observation deserves remark—‘ Why persuade yonrself 
that the work was supernatural?" Glad, indeed, would 
the writer be, if he* could, upon safe grounds, persuade 
himself otherwise. He has often endeavoured to pur¬ 
sue the course of circumstances, and account for the 
occurrences from excitement, and the frenzied workings 
of a distempered mind; but he finds himself utterly at 
a loss, and without shutting his eyes to most of the 
material facts of the case, he could not honestly come 
to such a conclusion.” 


* Of this “Narrative,” Mrs. Oliphant says that it is “in reality by 
far the strongest evidence in favour of the truth and genuine charac¬ 
ter of these spiritual manifestations. After reading such a narra¬ 
tive, it is impossible to dream of trickery; and very difficult to believe 
in mere delusion, although the sole object of the writer in the extra¬ 
ordinary and touching tale, is to show that he had deceived himself, 
and was no prophet ” (rather that he had been taken in a snare, and 
had spoken in the power of an evil spirit.) 

f On a visit to this country last year, Mr. Baxter, in the hearing 
of some friends of ours, reaffirmed his conviction that the power in 
which he spake was supernatural. 
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On Baxter’s own statement, Mr. Irving was shut up 
to one of two conclusions: either that the whole body 
of spiritual utterances was the work of Satan, or that 
they were of the Holy Ghost, yet not without some 
admixture of evil. Between these alternatives it was 
clearly impossible that he should hesitate, without 
doing violence to all his perceptions of truth. He felt 
that what came to him in these new forms of manifes¬ 
tation, was in harmony with all that he had learned 
before, and with the common faith of the Church, and 
he could not but refer it to the Spirit of Christ* That 
a work of God should be counterfeited by His enemy, 
seemed to him no reason for rejecting it. As long as 


* How Mr. Irving accounted for his friend’s fall, we learn from his 
speech before the London Presbytery, a few days after Baxter told 
him that he had renounced the work:— 

“A dear friend of my own, who lately spake by the Spirit of God 
in my Church—as all the spiritual of the Church fully acknowledged, 
and almost all acknowledge still—I mean Mr. Baxter, whose name 
is in everybody’s mouth, hath, I believe, been taken in this very 
snare of endeavouring to r interpret, by means of a mind remarkably 
formal in its natural structure, the spiritual utterances which he was 
made to give forth; and perceiving a want of concurrence between 
the word and the fulfilment, he hastily said, ‘ It is a lying Spirit by 
which I have spoken.’ No lie is of the truth; no prophet is a liar; 
and if the thing came not to pass, he hath spoken presumptuously. 
But while this is true, it is equally true that no prophet since the 
world began has been able to interpret the time, place, manner, and 
circumstance of the fulfilment of his own utterances. And to Jere- 
miah thus unwarrantably employing himself, God seemed to be a 
deceiver and a liar, as the Holy Ghost hath seemed to be to my 
honoured and beloved friend, whom may the Lord speedily restore 
again.” 
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the tares are to grow with the wheat, he knew that 
there must be misapprehensions and perversions even 
of real spiritual gifts. “ The signs and wonders,” he 
said, “ are demonstrations of supernatural power; but 
whether from the region of spiritual good or of spiritual 
evil descending, the fact of their being above nature 
determineth not. This is to be known by their charac¬ 
ter, of grace, and goodness, and blessing, or of violence, 
and malice, and destructiveness. The diabolical pos¬ 
sessions were witnessed in the torture which they 
brought, and the Divine power in delivering from the 
same, and bringing back to peace of conscience, sound¬ 
ness of mind, and health of body. And so shall it con¬ 
tinue to be evidenced unto the end; an evil spiritual 
world contending with the good in all supernatural 
acts, in order, if possible, to seduce the faith and obe¬ 
dience of men/' 

And yet we cannot help thinking that in spite of 
the general soundness of his principles as to spiritual 
gifts, and the wisdom and sobriety which ordinarily 
marked his pastoral ministry, one of the greatest of 
Mr. Irving’s failures was in this case of Robert Baxter. 
He was too much overborne by the power of his utter¬ 
ances, and yielded to him a place which belongs to no 
prophet, however great his gift, in the Christian Church, 
in which the headship of Christ subordinates to itself 
the manifestations of the Holy Ghost, and the Spirit 
works in obedience to His will. All spiritual powers 
are under His authority, and they can be- safely exer¬ 
cised only where that authority is acknowledged in 
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living men. “ First, Apostles; secondarily, Prophets/’ 
was the order of God in the beginning. It is a viola¬ 
tion of that order for a prophet to be under no control, 
and to take upon himself the interpretation of his own 
words, and the carrying out of what he may conceive 
to be contained in them * Mr. Baxter was not a mem¬ 
ber of Mr. Irving’s flock, and therefore not subject to 
his pastoral rule; nor was he, in respect to his pro¬ 
phetic gift, under any ecclesiastical restraint—a position 
most perilous to himself, and contrary to the law of 
Christ. Mr. Irving erred in permitting him, when in 
this state of independency, not to say lawlessness, to 
give the loose rein to his spiritual impulses. 
think that he plainly erred in some of the interpreta¬ 
tions which he gave to Baxter’s words, and was thus 
led into unfounded expectations in regard to the im¬ 
mediate future. If he ever lost the poise and balance 
of his judgment, it was when he was brought into con¬ 
tact with this mighty outburst of supernatural utter¬ 
ance, which, with all his remarkable insight, he failed 
fully to comprehend, and to which, notwithstanding 
his great boldness and decision, and his firm vindica¬ 
tion of authority, he yielded too unquestioning an obe- 


* Amongst the many unwarrantable things which Mr. Baxter did 
as the self-constituted judge and fulfiUer of his own words, were his 
going to the Court of Chancery with the expectation of interrupting 
its proceedings by bearing a witness in the power of the Spirit 
against the sins of the kingdom; and his officiating in the Church of 
England as a minister, in violation of her canons, and of all ecclesi¬ 
astical order. 
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dience. And yet he saw clearly, and pointed out with 
great truth and beauty, the causes of Baxter's fall: 
“ Therefore it is, thou hast fallen, because thou wouldest 
be both giver and receiver, both utterer and container, 
both prophet and angel, and pastor and teacher; and 
so, by usurping all offices, which dignity beiongeth 
only to Jesus, thou hast lost all, and become nothing 
but a stumbling-block in the way of the Lord.” 

Baxter's brief and meteor-like career terminated in 
April, 1832, by his renunciation of the work; and the 
following month the doors of the church in Regent 
Square were closed against Mr. Irving. This was done 
by the London Presbytery, which had legal jurisdiction 
in the case by the provisions of the trust deed, consti¬ 
tuting it a tribunal before which any complaints against 
the minister as “ unworthy or unfit to be continued in 
his office,” might be brought. A majority of the trus¬ 
tees, disliking the spiritual manifestations, after ineffec¬ 
tual endeavours to persuade Mr. Irving to exclude them 
from the public services on the Lord's day, complained 
to the Presbytery. He was not now a member of it, 
having withdrawn himself because it would not follow 
the Lord's rule of discipline in dealing with liim for his 
alleged errors touching the Humanity of Christ; and it 
had afterwards cut him off for heresy. This act of ex- 
communication did not affect his standing as a Presby¬ 
ter of the Church of Scotland, the London Presbytery 
forming no component part of that church, and being 
little more than a voluntary association of ministers 
and elders. Before this body he appeared to plead 
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against the charge that he had permitted disorderly 
interruptions of the public worship of God, in viola¬ 
tion of Presbyterian order and discipline. It would 
have been more generous, not to say just, for the Pres¬ 
bytery to have declined sitting in judgment on a ques¬ 
tion which it was all but impossible it could examine 
with judicial fairness; especially as the trust-deed pro¬ 
vided that, in such an event, the matter should be re¬ 
ferred to the pew-holders, to whom it properly be¬ 
longed. But it chose to exercise its legal right, and a 
long and exciting trial was had. Mrs. Oliphant has 
given Mr. living’s defence, which occupied the greater 
part of two days, in an Appendix (omitted, we know 
not why, in the second edition of her book); and we 
commend it to all who wish to see his exposition of the 
great doctrine of the Baptism with the Holy Ghost. 
He insisted that speaking in the power of the Spirit, 
as was done in the primitive Church, was not forbidden, 
because not intended to be forbidden, by the Church 
of Scotland. It is remarkable that in the second Book 
of Discipline of that Church, it is said that the offices 
of apostle, prophet, and evangelist, have now ceased, 
“ except when it please God extraordinarily for a time 
to stir some of them up again.” This Mr. Irving urged, 
He had now done. He had revived the prophetic gift, 
and he, as an obedient servant of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
had permitted its exercise for the honour of his Master, 
and the edification of the Church. All turned upon 
the question of fact, whether God had indeed restored 
again the gifts of Pentecost. It was really a matter of 
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spiritual discernment, more than of ecclesiastical law; 
although the Presbytery insisted on looking at it as a 
question of mere order, and refused to allow any appeal 
to the Scriptures. All the witnesses brought forward 
by the trustees to support the complaint, testified that 
they believed the “ utterances’' to be of the Holy Ghost 
—one of them, that he himself had spoken, in tongues 
and prophesyings, in the power of the Spirit;—but it 
is not surprising, considering the temper of the times, 
that these ministers and elders, who would not look 
beyond the Scotch standards, were able to see only dis¬ 
orderly proceedings of persons who were neither “minis¬ 
ters nor licentiates of the Church qf Scotland,” in what 
to Mr. Irving was the beginning of a mighty work of 
God. 

The following Sunday was to be the Communion 
season, at which a large accession of members was 
expected (“ and as I sat yesterday in my vestry for 
nearly five hours,” he said in his Defence, “ examining 
applicants for the liberty of sitting down with my con¬ 
temned and rejected Church);” but the very next 
morning, or morning but one, after the verdict was 
rendered, “the daily congregation gathering to their 
matins, found the gates of the church closed upon 
them.” It had been built for his use, and on the 
“credit of his name”—very much by the contributions 
of Englishmen, his personal friends, who had no special 
attachment to the Church of Scotland;—and a very 
large majority of the communicants, and of the congre¬ 
gation, did not desire his removal, and even memo- 
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rialized the Presbytery against it. It certainly seems 
an act of injustice that for what was complained of only 
as disorderly, and was really less an interruption of the 
regular services than many things which have been 
tolerated before and since (as the “Men” of the High¬ 
lands, and the late “Revivals,”) a holy and faithful 
pastor, with his flock of nearly eight hundred communi¬ 
cants, should have been driven forth from the building 
which their liberality had reared, and have been left 
literally homeless. But it could not well have been 
otherwise. Spiritual gifts, if they were not prohibited 
by the laws, yet did not harmonize with the genius, of 
Presbyterianism; and if God had restored them, their 
full fruit of blessing could only appear where they 
would be bound by no sectarian shackles. What the 
Presbytery really decided was, that the Church of Scot¬ 
land had made no provision for the supernatural mani¬ 
festations of the Holy Ghost. This was quite true, and 
any attempt to graft them upon its order and discipline, 
would have been as injurious as to pour new wine into 
old bottles. If the Spirit were truly making His voice 
to be heard as in the beginning, He should have a 
liberty which no existing Church constitution could 
give Him, framed, as all had been, on the supposition 
that His gifts had ceased. The new power could not 
but make rending work with the old institutions. It 
was the instinctive feeling of this which alarmed Pres¬ 
byterianism, and provoked it to a decision which, in 
Mr. Irving's judgment, turned the Holy Ghost out of 
doors, but was really meant to defend its own life 
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against what it took to be an enemy. Those to whom 
the Kirk of Scotland was the Church in its complete¬ 
ness and perfection, could not be expected to look 
kindly upon an intruding element, the laws and move¬ 
ments of which they were unable to calculate. Men 
are bound to stand by the old things, where their 
spiritual discernment fails to detect the new forms of 
the Divine actings. 

Nor, on the other hand, could Mr. Irving do other¬ 
wise than he did. Believing that the Holy Ghost was 
speaking again by the mouths of men, he must endure 
the loss of all things rather than silence His voice. 
When the Church in Regent Square was dedicated, Dr. 
Chalmers preached from the words, “ Thus saith the 
Lord, Stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask for the 
old paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, and 
ye shall find rest for your souls.” And a good old 
Scotch minister in London, Dr Waugh, came to Mr. 
Irving after the services were over, and said in the 
broad Scotch accent, shaking him warmly by the hand, 
“ Ah, mon, I have got a gran' name for your braw new 
church. I awoke at five o'clock this morning, and as I 
lay thinking about it, the Lord gave me a name, and it 
is Jehovah Shammah , the Lord is there ” The solemn 
charge of that dedication sermon he had endeavoured 
to obey, and the promise of that name he believed God 
to have fulfilled. He had asked for the old paths, not 
of the Westminster Assembly alone, nor of the Reforma¬ 
tion alone, though to these he gave due honour, but 
going back to the origines-sacras, the true and holy 
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beginnings of the Christian Church. He had sought 
for the ancient gifts of God, and vindicated the full 
privilege of them for all His faithful people; and when 
the Spirit had manifested His presence again as a Per¬ 
son, by speaking through servants and handmaidens, he 
had given Him welcome. And now he was only suffer¬ 
ing the common fate of martyrs and confessors, in being 
driven forth from the church where he had boldly stood 
as a witness to his Lord, and where his Lord had tes¬ 
tified His approval of His servant by the voice of the 
Comforter. He went forth as a pilgrim and stranger 
in very deed, for every sacred place was shut against 
him. It was on Friday morning that the doors of his 
church were found closed, and all that day diligent 
search was made by himself, and his elders, and his 
deacons, but no chapel in London was proffered for 
their use. The only place that could be had was the 
ball and concert room occupied by the infidel Owen 
for his lectures, and there on the Sunday afternoon, Mr. 
Irving administered the Communion to his large flock. 
Rejected by the religious world, he found a temporary 
refuge and a contemptuous toleration amidst the haunts 
of unbelief 

That was their place of meeting through the summer 
months, but as it was too small for the numbers that 
still thronged to hear him, he preached much out of 
doors. “ Multitudes stand hushed before him on those 
summer days/' says Mrs. Oliphant, “ as on the parched 
suburban grass, or under the walls of the big prison, 
he preaches the Gospel of his Master, with an eloquence 
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deeper and richer, a devotion more profound and per¬ 
fect, than when the greatest in the land crowded to his 
feet, and all that was most wise and most fair in society 
listened and thrilled to his prophet voice.” 

We know not if any records of his sermons during 
this and the subsequent years of his ministry remain. 
They were not written;—the labours and anxieties of 
his life would have left him little time for toilsome pre¬ 
parations for the pulpit, even if his deliberate judgment 
had not preferred the greater freedom of extemporaneous 
discourse. “ I begin to find,” he says about this time, 
“ that the tongue, not the pen, is the instrument for 
uttering the mind; and that the heart of man, not 
books, is the place wherein to record it. This is a poor 
substitute for my preaching. There the Lord gives me 
to express some portion of His living truth; but when 
I take these instruments of the writer in my hand, the 
finer essence of every thought and feeling escapes from 
me, and it is a poor residue that I can preserve.”* 
But if we may judge from his occasional writings, there 
must have been in his preaching, if less of intellectual 


11 Mr. Irving’s example should not be taken as decisive on the 
question between written and extemporaneous discourses. He was a 
great master of both, and, no doubt, the careful and elaborate studies 
of his earlier years helped to give him that range of thought and 
mastery of language which always characterised his preaching. He 
was a man, too, of intense feeling, and of almost unbounded powers 
of imagination; both of which are so helpful to the extemporaneous 
preacher. And yet, if any one will meditate on the Scriptures as he 
did, and abide in the communion of the Spirit, he need not be always 
chained down to written words. 
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splendour, far more of spiritual insight and heart-break¬ 
ing tenderness than before. He seems to have learned 
from the utterances of the Spirit deeper lessons of love 
and sorrow, and to have been brought into closer and 
holier sympathy with the mind of Christ Thus, in 
speaking of “ Jesus our Example/’ he says:— 

“ Be it, therefore, fixed and settled in your hearts, O ye servants 
of the Lord, that ye must know God as a forgiving Father, and your¬ 
selves as his beloved and favoured children, ere ever you can do for 
Him one act of right profitable service. While a man is standing in 
doubt and dread of God, the darkness and dismay which he suffereth 
within his own heart, the sadness and the gloom, are all against God, 
denying and confessing Him not, telling of Him as the hard master 
and the stern judge, and not as a perfect Saviour from sin, and the 
most merciful Father of goodness to the sinner. He who serveth 
God in the bondage of the law, is no witness of the Father and the 
Son, but, contrary wise, is a witness against them; and that man’s toil 
and trouble, that man’s sorrow and sadness are no fellowship of 
Christ’s suffering, who was a Son before He began to suffer; and being 
a Son, volunteered to suffer because He saw His Father suffered from 
the sinfulness and rebellion of His creatures; so if we would suffer 
with Christ, we must suffer generously, and not selfishly, for another’s 
injuries, and not for our own; in another’s cause, not in our own; in 
wretchedness for another’s sin, not in repinings over our own. Peace, 
therefore, towards God, through the blood of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
is the inlet to our Father's sorrow, and the beginning of our Father’s 
service; and the continuance of it standeth in our freedom from sin; 
for if we commit sin, then stay we the current of our Father’s love to 
men, by the barrier of our own concern for ourselves; instead of going 
out with the blessing, we have to go in for forgiveness; instead of 
shining out with peace and joy, we are darkened with remorse. Oh, 
God’s work of expressing through us His yearning love over sinners 
is sadly prevented by our unholiness; if we had the confidence of 
sons, and the obedience of sons, which Jesus had, the Father would 
fill us with the same mighty stream of pity, and compassion, and 

sorrow with which He filled Him.Ah ! the Son of 
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God hath indeed foiled Satan in that fall which he wrestled with 
flesh, and down, down, in the depths of mortality hath made it tell a 
tale of God, over which creation shall sing eternal anthems; the tale 
of God’s love to the unloving, the tale of God’s pathetic sorrow over 
the rebellious, the tale of God’s purpose to save and exalt the most 
worthless and ungrateful of His creatures, because He is good, because 
His mercy endureth for ever. Whoso, therefore, would re-echo the 
notes of mercy which filled the flesh of Jesus, must give himself into 
the hands of that master of sorrow to be attuned to his Father’s mood. 
He must yield himself to the hand of the Divine minstrel, who will 
string his shattered harp, and breathe over it the spirit of sorrow, the 
notes of the turtle wailing and dying of love. I say Jesus must doit 
for us, and not we for ourselves; by yielding, not by striving, have 
we this as every other heavenly gift. And the way whereby he pre- 
pareth us for such blessed service, is by making us believe God’s love 
to ourselves, which apprehendeth us for sons, all loathsome as we lie, 
and washing us at once m the blood of Jesus, doth lay us in the 
security and confidence of His own bosom, the nearest to Him of all 
creatures; more near to Him than any creature, near to Him as His 
only begotten Son.” 

In October, 1832, Mr. Irving and his congregation 
removed to the spacious rooms in Newman Street, which 
had been occupied by the painter West, and which they 
found in all respects most eligible for their purposes. 
Here they remained during his life, and for many years 
after—until the noble edifice in which they now wor¬ 
ship, in Gordon Square, was built. Soon after their 
removal to Newman Street, an event occurred of great 
importance in the progress of the movement, and, in its 
ultimate consequences, much affecting Mr. Irving’s 
relation to it. Hitherto he had been the acknowledged 
leader, not as claiming or exercising any authority 
beyond the bounds of his own flock, but as the pastor 
who had first given shelter and protection to the gifts 
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of the Spirit, and within whose charge they had been 
chiefly manifested. He had qualities which eminently 
fitted him to be a leader in any work to which he 
devoted himself; great power of winning the affections 
of men, boldness, decision, fiery eloquence, and far- 
reaching insight; and up to this time that place had 
been, not officially, but morally as it were, and from the 
necessities of the case, devolved upon him. 

But at this period a new step was taken, and a higher 
office developed. The work which he and his flock 
believed God to be doing, was the recovery of all which 
the Lord had given to His church when He was exalted 
to be her Head, in order that by the help of every 
ministry and every gift, she might be prepared for His 
coming in glory. In his speech before the Presbytery 
in April, he said, “ The body needeth to be edified, and 
we are not yet come to the measure of the stature of 
Christ; and I believe the Lord will seal Apostles, I 
believe the Lord hath sealed Prophets,” &c. If God 
had indeed begun to restore His ancient gifts, there was 
reason to believe that He would, in due time, restore 
them all; and that no channel of His grace, and no 
means of spiritual growth and blessing, would be with¬ 
held. In the beginning, Apostles were first in time as 
well as in place, being chosen by the Lord Himself 
while upon the earth, that He might prepare them by 
His personal instructions to take the oversight of His 
flock. But Vhen Paul was called to be an Apostle long 
after the Lord’s Ascension, His will was expressed by 
the Holy Ghost speaking through Prophets: " As they 
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ministered to the Lord and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, 
Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto 
I have called them/' (Act: xiii. 1-3.) The restoration of 
Apostles would seem, therefore, to require the previous 
restoration of the gift of prophecy, and might be ex¬ 
pected to follow it. The case of Baxter had proved that 
Prophets cannot be safely left to their own guidance, 
nor be adequately controlled by Pastors; and if the 
movement is to be wisely directed, and to assume a 
largeness and completeness which shall meet all the 
necessities of the Christian Church, that ministry which 
differs from all others in deriving its authority immedi¬ 
ately from Christ, and in its universal jurisdiction, must 
be again restored. The brief account of its restoration 

by an eye-witness is, that “ while Mr. C-was in 

prayer, asking God for the outpouring of His Spirit 
upon the Churches, there came a word of prophecy, 
declaring that the Lord had called him to be an Apostle, 
and to convey His holy unction. The next morning, 
Mr. Irving, narrating the dealings of the Lord, in the 
designation of Mr. C-, solemnly addressed him ac¬ 

cordingly, adjuring him to be faithful, and warning him 
of the exceeding great responsibility and awfulness of 
his office, also warning us against any idolatry or undue 
exaltation of a man, inasmuch as the whole Church was 
Apostolic, and instead of needing to lean on any man, 
was itself * the pillar and ground of the truth/ ” 

This gentleman was a member of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, a layman, who had joined Mr. Irving’s congrega¬ 
tion because his pastor would give no countenance to 
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the gifts of the Spirit which had appeared in his own 
flock. A truly religious and well-instructed man, of 
great sobriety of spirit and soundness of judgment, he 
was received by Mr. Irving and his church as an Apostle, 
on their faith that that name had been put upon him 
by the Holy Ghost. 

No immediate change followed upon this step. An 
office which had been in abeyance since the first age of 
the Church, could not be expected to leap at once into 
the full exercise of its functions. It was brought forth, 
as it were, under bonds. The Pastorate was in posses¬ 
sion, and the Apostolate must, by slow degrees, and 
without violence, rise up into its true place. The new- 
called Apostle was under the pastoral care of Mr. 
Irving, and remained so, we believe, till Mr, Irving’s 
death. Under such circumstances, the development of 
the office would be gradual, and the determination of 
its true relations to the other ministers of the Church a 
work of time. In point of fact, no change whatever 
was made so long as Mr. Irving remained in connection 
with the Church of Scotland. The same outward form > 
discipline, and mode of worship, which his congregation 
had in Regent Square, it retained without alteration 
until his deposition from the Presbyterian ministry. 
Mrs. Oliphant (on pp. 504-505) conveys the impression 
that “ new names, new offices, and a changed order of 
worship,” began to come in immediately on their 
removal into Newman Street; but we have the best 
authority for asserting that, with the single exception 
(already alluded to) of the call of one man to the Apos¬ 
tolic office, nothing of the kind took place. 
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In March, 1833, he was called before the Presbytery 
of Annan on the charge of heretical doctrine as to the 
Human Nature of our Lord. This was done in obe¬ 
dience to the General Assembly, acting by its Commis¬ 
sion, a kind of Representative Committee. Annan was 
his birth-place, and there, in his old parish church, and 
in the presence of not less than two thousand persons 
who came flocking in from all the country around, he 
was put upon his trial for what was far dearer to him 
than life. In his defence, he denied with vehement 
indignation the charge that he had imputed sinfulness 
to the Lord. He does not seem to have entered deeply 
into questions of doctrine, which his feelings would not 
allow him to discuss with calmness; but with a heart 
now breaking with sorrow for the dishonour of Christ, 
and now swelling with anger at the grievous injustice 
that was done to himself, he re-affirmed his faith that 
Jesus became in all things one with His brethren, and 
was tempted in all points as they are, yet without sin :— 

“ I stand here a witness for the Lord Jesus, to tell men what He 
did for them; and what He did was this: He took your flesh and 
made it holy, thereby to make you holy; and therefore He will make 
every one holy who believes in Him. He came into your battle, and 
trampled under foot Satan, the world, the flesh; yea, all enemies of 
living men, and He saith to every one, ‘ Be ye holy, for I am holy.’ 

.Ah! was He not holy ? Holy in His Mother’s womb; 

holy in His childhood; holy in His advancing years; holy in His 
nativity; holy in His resurrection; and not more holy in one than in 
another ? ” 

But all his protestations of his innocence were in 
vain. The Presbytery found him guilty of the charge. 
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and proceeded to depose him from the ministry. But 
before the sentence could be pronounced, and as the 
senior member of the Presbytery was about to offer a 
prayer, “ the Holy Ghost ” (said Mr. Irving in a letter 
to his flock the next day) “ opened the mouth of David 
Dow, who sat at my right hand, and with awful power 
and solemnity commanded us who would bear the ves¬ 
sels of the Lord to depart and not touch the unclean 
thing, and added one word of bitter rebuke: ‘ How can 
ye pray to God in any other name than in that which 
ye have rejected?' Wherefore we arose at the voice of 
the Lord and came forth, and I sang in my heart, 
‘ Blessed be the Lord who hath not given us a prey to 
their teeth; our soul is escaped as a bird out of the 
snare of the fowler; the snare is broken, and we are 
escaped. Our help is in the name of the Lord who 
made heaven and earth.’ ” 

“ Thus,” says Mrs. Oliphant, “in the twilight of the March night, 
.... Irving went forth from the church where he had been bap¬ 
tized and ordained—from the Church of Scotland, the sanctuary of 
his fathers—never more to enter within walls dedicated to her wor¬ 
ship, till he entered in silent pomp to wait the resurrection and ad¬ 
vent of his Lord. Clouds and coming night were now upon the path 
to which he went forth, commanded by the Holy Ghost. No longer 
triumphs and victory, no second spring of hope; only the reproach 
that broke his heart—the desertion—the sin, as he held it, of his 
brethren, for whom he would have given his life. But it was a com¬ 
fort to his forlorn heart to be sent forth by that voice which he be¬ 
lieved to be the voice of God. The anguish of hearing the sentence 
of deposition was spared him, and with a pathetic joy he rejoiced 
over this when he gave * his own account of the eventful day. * ” 

But for his unstaggering faith in God, this terrible 
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blow would have crushed him, for with all his bold¬ 
ness and immoveable determination, no man had more 
tenderness of heart to grieve at the wrong done him by 
a brother. He was one of those who, to use his own 
words, “ feel with childlike simplicity and tenderness 
every act and word of unkindness and enmity.” Eleven 
years before he had gone forth from his native land 
full of filial love and reverence, which neither the 
charms of his new life, nor his engrossing labours, nor 
the storm of reproach which had burst upon him, had 
been able to weaken. 

His Mother Church had ever been to him the dearest 
and most venerable of all the Churches of Christendom. 
And he loved her none the less that he stood up a 
faithful witness against her degeneracy, and sought to 
bring her back to the larger doctrine and deeper spiri¬ 
tual life of her own better days. For such a son to be 
treated by his Mother as a heretic—as one who had 
denied his Lord, and make shipwreck of the faith, and 
was no longer worthy to be entrusted with the minis¬ 
try of Christ—was a stroke of cruelty* which nothing 
but the firm assurance that he had been true and faith¬ 
ful to his Master, could have enabled him to bear. 
But in that assurance he never wavered, and he be- 

* Of a babe that died soon after, he thus wrote to a friend: “ He 
was a child filled with the beauty of God from his mother’s womb; 
peace, patience, and joy, and boundless love were in all his ways 
until about the time I was cast out by the Church; w r hen he was 
smitten with a gradual fading away, and never smiled again. After 
I returned he never smiled; and before he never but smiled; and now 
he lieth in peace, like one whose spirit is in the arms of Jesus.” 
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lieved that He for whose work as the Redeemer of 
fallen humanity* he had boldly witnessed in the face 
of a very tempest of opposition and reproach, would 
not forsake him now in this bitterest of all his trials, 
disowned and cast out by the Church of his native 
land. 

After spending a few days in preaching in the country 
around, he returned to London, where, says Mrs. Oli- 
phant, “he was received, not with extraordinary honours 
as a martyr, but with an immediate interdict in “ the 
power,” forbidding him to exercise any priestly func¬ 
tion, to administer sacraments, or to assume anything 
out of the province of a deacon, the lowest office in the 
newly formed church. Such an inconceivable indignity,” 
she adds, “ according to all human rules, did the spiri¬ 
tual authorities whom his constant and steadfast faith 


* We need not repeat what we said on this subject in our former 
Article, but we give the following extract from the Christian Remem¬ 
brancer, as a candid and temperate statement:— 

{t Nevertheless on a calm review of Irving’s theological tendencies 
and general teaching, we confess we believe his honest purpose was 
to bring out, in all its fulness, the Scriptural truth that our blessed 
Saviour was * tempted in all points as we are, yet without sinthat 
saving the indiscretions of a too exuberant rhetoric, and apart from 
the irritating misrepresentations of the envious, his belief on this high 
subject does not go beyond that expressed in the following words of 
a living writer, whose allegiance to Catholic doctrine is unimpeach¬ 
able: ' We should not be truly of one Flesh and Blood with Him, 
but that He took His Flesh and Blood from the loins of a mother of 
the same race. Neither would it be the very same nature which had 
sinned, had He not received His humanity from one of the daugh¬ 
ters of the fallen.’ ” 
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had made masters of his flock, put upon their former 
leader.” This strain of complaint and indignation is 
reechoed by several of her reviewers. But, in truth, 
there never was a transaction more misrepresented both 
in its facts and its principles. On his return from 
London to Annan, he "‘resumed all his accustomed 
duties;” but on Sunday the 31st of March, the follow¬ 
ing events occurred, as he himself soon after described 
them in a letter to a friend:— 

“ On the Lord’s day before the last, when, as usual, during the 
forenoon service, I proceeded to receive into the church the child of 
one of the members who had been baptized at home during sickness, 
and had desired the father to stand forth, the Lord by the mouth of 
His Apostle* arrested my hand saying, that we must tarry for a while. 
Though I wist not wherefore this was done, I obeyed, and desired 
the parent to postpone it. Then the Lord further signified it was 
His will we should know, and the whole Church feel, that we were 
without ordinances, to the end we might altogether feel our des¬ 
titute condition, and cry to Him for the ordinances from heaven. 
Then I discerned that He had indeed acknowledged the act of the 
fleshly church, taking away the fleshly thing; and that He w T as 
minded, in His grace, to take us under His own heavenly care, and 
constitute us into a church, directly in the hands of the Great Shep¬ 
herd and Bishop of our souls; for He commanded us to rejoice, and 
confirmed our souls with words of prophecy, assuring us that He 
would build the house, saying unto Jerusalem, ‘ Thou shalt be built,* 
and to the Temple, 'Thy foundation shall be laid.’ We did accord¬ 
ingly take heart and sing, ‘ When Israel out of Egypt went.* ” &c. 
(Ps. cxiv.) 

“In obedience to what he believed to be Gods 


* In the earliest stages of the work, the Apostles were helped in 
their inexperience, by being made themselves to speak in super¬ 
natural utterance in their official actings. 
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word,” (says one who was an eye-witness of these trans¬ 
actions), ‘‘he abstained from administering sacraments; 
but in all other respects he acted as the minister of the 
congregation just as previously. No one usurped his 
place, or fulfilled his previous duties, nor did he remain 
in silence for a day, or for an hour. On the following 
Friday (April 5th) he received ordination at the hand 
of him whom he and his flock recognised as an Apostle; 
so that the effect of what Mrs. Oliphant calls the “ inter¬ 
dict,” was to restrain him from the administration of 
sacraments for five days. The only act, so far as it 
appears, from which he really abstained, was the bap¬ 
tism of one child! 

And now a word as to the principles involved in 
this. Mr. Irving had been fulfilling his pastoral min¬ 
istry for eleven years in virtue of his ordination by 
the Church of Scotland. His authority to administer 
sacraments was conferred on him by the Presbytery of 
Annan. The Church which gave him this authority 
had now taken it away. By a formal act of the Pres¬ 
bytery which ordained him, he had been deposed from 
the ministry. How shall this act be regarded? Shall 
it be treated as a nullity, as it will be if Mr. Irving 
continues to fulfil all his pastoral functions in defiance 
of it? If so, it must be on one of two grounds; either 
that the Church of Scotland had no right to give ordi¬ 
nation, and that there was, therefore, nothing to be 
taken from him; or that, although she had a right to 
give, she could not take away that which she had given. 
In the former case, the foundations of ecclesiastical 
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order will be subverted by denying the necessity of 
ordination; for if Mr. Irving has received no authority 
from his Mother Church, then he has had none, except 
what is inherent in every Christian. In the latter, the 
authority of the Church of Scotland to exercise discip¬ 
line will be set aside, and the individual member will 
be lifted up in independence of the body. If she cannot 
depose Mr. Irving from the ministry which her own 
hands have conferred, then she has no power to pre¬ 
serve purity of doctrine or godliness of life amongst 
her members, and must have forfeited her standing as 
a Church of Christ 

It seems to us that this was one of those critical 
moments which stamp the character of a movement. 
That which claims to be a work of recovery in the 
midst of Christendom, is now, for the first time, brought 
into collision with one of the Established Churches, 
and is called to pronounce authoritatively on the vali¬ 
dity of its acts. The real question to be decided is, 
whether there is a Church in the earth? Have the 
Sacraments been continued? Are there Divine minis¬ 
tries still clothed with the authority of Christ? How 
are the existing Churches to be regarded, now that the 
ancient gifts and offices are beginning to reappear? 
The answer given in the acknowledgment of Mr. 
Irving's deposition was, “ There is a Church with law¬ 
ful ministries and valid sacraments, which is to be 
honoured as the Body of Christ.” We wonder that 
those who have found fault with this act, have not 
more deeply considered the matter. The contrary 
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course would have been a contemptuous trampling on 
the authority of the Chureh of Scotland, and a setting 
aside of the law of the whole Church from the begin¬ 
ning by sanctioning the principle that gifts are to be 
a substitute for ordination; in other words, that 
authority to minister does not come from investiture 
by Christ, but from the possession of a spiritual en¬ 
dowment. 

It may interest our readers if we extract one or two 
additional passages from Mr. Irving’s letter on the sub¬ 
ject of his ordination. The office of the prophet, in 
expressing the mind of God concerning it, is thus de¬ 
scribed :— 

“ After singing, he read the first chapter of Jeremiah, and being 
come to these words, ‘ I see a rod of an almond tree,’ he was made 
in the Spirit to speak much upon it, and to apply it to the spiritual 
ministry, which even now was beginning to bud; and in the midst 
of it he brought a message, or rather delivered a command, to the 
Apostle to ordain me Angel over the church on the morrow even¬ 
ing, and to charge me and the flock with such words as the Lord 
should give him. For this holy action I sought to prepare myself 
and my flock with all diligence.” 

Of the ordaining act by the Apostle, he thus speaks:— 

“ Then he came from the place of testimony (the preacher’s place) 
on my right hand, and knelt beside me on my left hand, and prayed 
in the Holy Ghost over the flock and me, joining us together in the 
presence of our God; and then he arose, and, laying both his hands 
upon me, he ordained me Angel over the church, bidding me be 
filled with the Spirit of grace, and of wisdom, and understanding, 
and the fear of the Lord; to be filled with the gift of the Holy 
Ghost for the office wherein I was now set. This done, he gave out 
the 132d Psalm, and all the congregation arose to sing it with one 
heart.” 
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After giving an account of the ordination of elders 
and deacons at subsequent meetings shortly after, he 
says in conclusion:— 

“And thus have you a true narrative of God’s way of ordering 
His house with an angel, elders, &c.; all which may the Lord enable 
you to receive with faith and love, and to render thanks for His 
wonderful doings in the midst of us.” 

This shows clearly that, however Mr. Irving may at 
first have looked upon his deposition, he came to ac¬ 
knowledge its validity, and received re-ordination at the 
hands of one whom he believed to be an Apostle, with 
great joy. It is probable that, left to his own guid¬ 
ance, he would have disregarded the sentence of the 
Presbytery, feeling keenly, as he did, its great injustice, 
and knowing that the Lord had borne abundant wit¬ 
ness to his ministry. His lofty personal spirit, and his 
burning zeal for his Master, would have impelled him 
to treat it as Luther did the Pope’s bull Rather than 
that his witness for the truth should be arrested by 
their unrighteous decree, he would have cut the Gordian 
knot which he saw no way of untying, and have gone 
forth on his own responsibility, preaching everywhere 
the Gospel of the Kingdom. And thus he would have 
become the head of a schism and the founder of a sect! 
He would have done what so many mighty leaders had 
done before him—(none of them, it may be, under so 
urgent a pressure)—violated the order to save the life of 
the Church. But God preserved him from this, for His 
time had come to bind life and order together in the 
unity of the one Spirit and the one Body. The knot 
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was disentangled by Divine wisdom. The authority of 
the Church of Scotland was vindicated by his submission 
to her sentence, and the wrong that she had done him 
was redressed by a higher ordination. 

By these two acts his position was essentially changed. 
He was no longer a Presbyterian minister. His mother 
had rejected him, but he believed that the promise was 
fulfilled, “ When father and mother forsake me, then 
the Lord will take me up.” He looked upon his new 
office* as higher than that which had been taken from 
him—higher in its intrinsic dignity, its spiritual autho¬ 
rity, and the grace that was conferred with it. And if he 
was right in his faith that the apostolic office had been 
restored, then more must have been given back to him 
than he had lost. To have been ordained by Paul must 
have been a better thing than to have received the lay¬ 
ing on of the hands of the Presbytery without Paul. 

Mr. Irving’s position after his re-ordination was in 
some respects less independent than before, owing to 
the necessary subordination in which he and his flock 
were placed to the Universal Church, in which Apostles 


* The name Angel (originally used as an ecclesiastical title in the 
Seven Epistles in the Apocalypse, and so used as signifying a mes¬ 
senger between heaven and earth), best expresses the dignity of the 
chief pastor over a flock, who represents to it Jesus the Angel of the 
Covenant, the Shepherd and Bishop of the one Church. The office 
differs from that of the modem Bishop in being confined to a nar¬ 
rower sphere—viz., the limits of a fully organized church (Episcopal 
jurisdiction being now enormously overgrown)—and implying a higher 
ordination; that is, one not by equals, but by a superior, according 
to the principle that “ the less is blessed of the better." 
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are the chief rulers. As the head of a separate congre¬ 
gation, his authority was augmented, and his power of 
ministering the grace of God enlarged; but in all that 
respects the Church as one great Whole, he was now 
under limitations, for this had been committed to an¬ 
other office. Mrs. Oliphant complains of this, but it 
seems to us without reason. If the work was of God, 
as Mr. Irving believed as firmly as any man, such a 
change was inevitable. It was simply impossible that 
a pastor should have the same range of authority when 
in subordination to an apostle, as when no higher 
ministry was over him. If the apostolic office is re¬ 
stored, it must assert itself, and reclaim powers which, 
in its absence have necessarily been used by others. 
The error, if there be any, lies further back Once 
admit that the Holy Ghost is reviving the ancient gifts 
and ministries, and we must look for a new order of 
things, which shall involve many changes. That Mr. 
Irving should have met with difficulties and trials in 
the progress of the work under this new phase need 
not surprise us. It could not have been otherwise to 
a man of his great strength of character and gifts for 
leadership, accustomed hitherto to be foremost in what¬ 
ever he engaged in. The trial may have been aggra¬ 
vated by a certain infelicity in his position, growing 
out of the fact that his church was for a time, and so 
long as he lived, the ecclesiastical centre of the Apostles. 
It was within the bosom of his flock that the ministers 
of the Universal (in distinction from the particular or 
local) Church began to be developed, which made it 
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more difficult to define the borders of the respective 
offices. It was much as if the ordinances of our Gene¬ 
ral Government had begun to exist and to shape them¬ 
selves within the limits and amongst the institutions of 
one of the States. Some mingling of functions would 
be almost inevitable, and the old office-bearers might 
well be pardoned if they were sometimes slow in ap¬ 
prehending their true relations to the new. But we 
believe that Mrs. Oliphant has greatly exaggerated (on 
pp. 533 and 534) the disagreements that may have been 
sometimes felt between Mr. Irving and the Apostles (of 
whom, by the call of one after another, there were six be¬ 
fore his death) ;* and that, considering the untried and 
difficult circumstances in which they were placed, there 
was great harmony between them. They were of one 
heart and one mind in respect to the Divine reality of 
the work, and in their zeal for its furtherance; and a 
spirit of mutual love and honour ruled all their inter¬ 
course. What disagreements at any time existed (and 
there were none that interrupted their brotherly com¬ 
munion), were in relation to questions of ecclesiastical 
order and rites of worship, which arose as the process 
of organizing the new community went on. Mr. Irving 


* Of the whole number called to this office, only one was originally 
a member of Mr. Irving’s congregation. Others had joined it from 
their faith in the spiritual manifestations, but were not Presby¬ 
terians. Three were clergymen of the Churches of England, Ire¬ 
land, and Scotland respectively; three were members of the bar; 
two were members of Parliament; and all were of irreproachable 
character. 1 
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had been strongly attached to the usages of the Church 
of Scotland, which, up to this time, had not been de¬ 
parted from, except in the liberty given to the spiritual 
utterances. But the preparation of the Church for the 
coming of her Lord required no. only that she should 
be adorned with every gift of the Spirit, but also that 
her structure, and government, and outward services 
should be conformed at all points to the mind of God. 
This gradually disclosed itself as the end for which He 
was raising up again His ancient ordinances, and the 
great means of attaining it were seen to be the light of 
Prophecy, and the wisdom and authority of Apostolic 
rnle. That Mr. Irving should have been troubled at 
some of the steps which were taken in this work of re¬ 
organizing the Church, and perfecting its institutions 
according to its original law, is not wonderful, consi¬ 
dering his attachment to Presbyterianism; that he did 
not refuse obedience even when the path was dark, 
but waited patiently for clearer light, seems to us a 
great triumph of faith. 

From his reordination in April, 1833, to his death 
in December, 1834, or rather until his last sickness, 
there is little of incident to narrate. Although his 
labours were more confined to his own flock than for¬ 
merly, they were never more abundant. He was 
helped in them by his Elders and Deacons, the range 
of whose duties was greatly enlarged in consequence of 
their new ordination, and whom (instead of feeling 
them a hindrance, as Mrs. Oliphant intimates) one who 
knows testifies he “received with the greatest joy. 
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They afforded him the greatest assistance in taking 
charge of his increasing flock, and in no way interfered 
with his own absolute authority, or his personal inter¬ 
course with his people/' When she speaks of his 
being “ no longer the exclusive ministrant” to his flock, 
she conveys a wrong impression, for the ministries of 
his Elders were confined to “ short homilies or ad¬ 
dresses made by them in one service which he invari¬ 
ably concluded by a sermon addressed to his people of 
more than an hour in length, besides preaching to 
strangers in the evening.” So far from being restricted 
in his labours, it is said that “ at no previous period of 
his life did he devote so many hours to public preach¬ 
ing, as from the time of his ordination to the period of 
his illness.” The character of his teachings during this 
time may be inferred from a description by Professor 
Macdougal of Edinburgh, who heard him in that city 
in the winter of 1834: “ His characteristic fire had 
then, in a great measure, give^n place to a strangely 
plaintive pathos, which was as exquisitely touching 
and tender as his exhibitions of intellectual power had 
been majestic.” 

How early the disease of which he died began to 
show itself, we do not know. Mrs. Oliphant first 
speaks of it in connection with his visit to Edinburgh, 
from which she says, “ he returned very ill, with 
threatenings of disease in the chest.” We remember 
to have heard it said in England many years ago, that 
he took a cold from which he never fully recovered, 
from going hot and perspiring from his church after 
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preaching on Sunday evening, and travelling all night 
in the mail coach on his way to Annan for his trial; 
but we cannot vouch for it. There can be no doubt 
that his gigantic and unceasing labours, joined to the 
anxieties and sorrows which pressed so heavily upon 
him during the last three years of his life, were enough 
to break down even his herculean strength. He con¬ 
tinued to preach as usual through the spring and sum¬ 
mer, but with increasing “ lassitudeand in September, 
it was felt to be necessary that he should cease from 
his labours for a time, and seek recovery by journeying. 
His physicians advised that he should go to a warmer 
region, to which his friends in the church joined their 
entreaties, and offered to defray his expenses. But his 
heart was set on visiting Scotland, and he seems to 
have anticipated no danger from exposure to its harsh 
climate, but fully expected that relaxation and the in¬ 
vigorating exercise of riding on' horseback would 
speedily restore him to health. Mrs. Oliphant lays the 
blame of this imprudent journey on the church autho¬ 
rities in Newman Street, implying that his presence 
was felt by them as a restraint, and that therefore they 
gave him an “ authoritative command” to go to Scot¬ 
land on a mission, or at least, an “ authoritative sanc¬ 
tion” to his own wish to go. Neither is true. Mrs. 
Oliphant’s statements have been met by the following 
full and explicit denial in a letter from Mr. Cardale 
(the oldest office-bearer in the new community), to 
Mr. Ker, in the pamphlet to which we have already 
referred:— 
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“ Then, in reference to the last journey, it is most certain that 
there was neither authoritative command or mission, neither was 
there authoritative sanction given to Mr. Irving to proceed to Scot¬ 
land or elsewhere. The state of Mr. Irving’s health was such as 
deeply to alarm his friends, and I know that Mr. Drummond repeat¬ 
edly conjured him to go away, and give himself entire relaxation. 
When he resolved to go to Scotland, it was not without remonstrance 
on the part of many. We were met by the suggestion that it was 
his native air. His determining to go to Scotland, as well as his 
imprudent exertion in preaching, and exposure of himself in travel¬ 
ling, were his own acts, and so far as any of those whom I suppose 
to be referred to as ‘leaders’ are concerned, these things were all 
contrary to advice, and entreaties, and remonstrances, oft repeated. 

I well remember the pain it gave to those in London, when they- 
heard of his preaching, and of his imprudence in travelling. His 
thoughts were always directed to the care of others, not of himself.” 

He left London about the first of September, and 
journeyed through Wales on horseback, sending to his 
wife and children many beautiful and touching letters, 
which show a loving sympathy with all around him, 
and great power of appreciating natural beauty, while 
they breathe the spirit of unabated faith in that work: 
of God which lay nearest his heart. For a time he felt 
himself better, and wrote very hopefully of his progress 
towards recovery. But when, viewing the Menax 
Bridge, he “ got wet by a sudden gust driven through, 
the straits by the wind,” and became much worse. 
When he reached Liverpool he found himself so ill 
that he gave up his plan of journeying to Scotland on 
horseback, and wrote to his wife to join him. “ The 
Lord hath made vain the remedies of man. The last 
three days have been the days and nights of sorest 
trial I ever had. . . . Now I feel unable to take 
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care of myself, and my calm judgment is that you 
should be my nurse and companion.” They went by 
water to Greenock, the weather being “ boisterous and 
stormy,” and towards the end of October reached 
Glasgow, where only fifteen years before he had begun 
his ministry in the full vigour of his strength, and in 
the glow of youthful hope. A lady who was with them, 
thus describes his changed appearance:— 

“To human appearance he is sinking under deep consumption. 
His gigantic frame bears aU the marks of age and weakness; his 
tremendous voice is now often faltering, and when occasionally he 
breaks forth with all his former feeling, one sees that his bodily 
powers are exhausted. Add to all this the calm, chastened dignity 
of his expression—his patient waiting upon God for the fulfilment of 
His purposes to himself and his flock through this affliction, and it is 
exceedingly edifying. ... I was going to Glasgow with them; 
and just before we left the house, he lifted up his hands in blessing, 
commending them (the family under whose roof he was) to Jesus, 
and to the reward of His grace, for their kindness to him. I had a 

great deal of conversation with him in the boat.In 

driving through the crowded streets of Glasgow, he laid aside his hat 
and exclaimed, ‘ Blessed be the name of the Shepherd of Israel, who 
has brought us to the end of our journey in the fulness of the bless¬ 
ing of the Gospel of peace!* and continued for some time praying.” 
P. 555. 

One of his first labours in Glasgow, after resting 
from his journey, was to write two letters to his flock 
in London, so full of pastoral love and sorrow, so 
humble in their confessions of sin, and yet so strong in 
their spirit of faith, that we cannot withhold some parts 
of them, especially as they throw light upon what we 
have said as to the trials and temptations of his posi¬ 
tion. The “sin” of which he speaks was the going 
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beyond the border of his office, as the Angel of his 
church, and taking upon himself functions which be¬ 
longed to the Apostolic ministry—that sin of which the 
Papacy is the great manifestation in Christendom, as 
being the exaltation of a Bishop or Pastor into the 
place of chief rule over the whole Church. “We were 
impatient/’ he writes, “ of the government of Apostles, 
of the Lo;rd in them. We sought independence as a 
Church; and but for the grace of God, we had reaped 
the very independence of Satan.” And after saying 
that he was “ greatly weakened and wasted/’ he adds:— 

“ Much have I sought to find out, and much have I besought the 
Lord to reveal unto me, the manifold causes of this sad separation 
and utter weakening of your head; and it is made manifest unto me 
that we have not been taught by the Word of the Lord; we have not 
been broken by it, neither I nor you; and therefore the Lord hath 
come in with His judgments, and laid His hand upon the head of the 
offence, and will utterly cut us off except we repent. Our hardness 
and impenitency of heart, under those streams of love which flowed 
fresh from the bosom of God, hath at length provoked Him to anger, 
and He hath arisen in His faithfulness to smite the shepherd of the 
flock, and I confess that in righteousness He doth afflict, yea, and in 
mercy, and in loving kindness; and if He should slay me with the 
sword of His judgment, I would justify the dealing of His mercy, 
and put my trust in Him. Oh! I have had many deep exercises of 
soul in my absence from you, and Satan hath been suffered to buffet 
me; but the Lord hath stood with me, and brought me up out of the 
depths, and comforted me with His own free Spirit. My confidence 
in Him in whom I have believed, hath been enlarged, together with 
the assurance that He hath arisen to build His Zion and Jerusalem, 
that the nations and kings may assemble all to praise the Lord. But, 
oh! my children, we have held this faith with a slack hand, with an 
unjoyful heart, and therefore the Lord hath been provoked to smite. 
I have sinned, and you have sinned, in not yielding to the voice of 
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the Lord, by reason of the hardness of our hearts, and now the Lord 
breaketh them with sorrow. Sure I am that this affliction is to the 
working of tenderness of heart, both in you and in me. Moreover, 
I discern that the Lord will utterly separate my name from the work 
which He worketh for the blessing of the whole world. Oh! what a 
grief it hath been to me that my name should be familiarly joined 
with the work of the Lord. Oft times in my prayer I have been so 
ashamed and grieved that there should be any name but that of 
Jesus, that I have almost besought the Lord to be taken out of the 
way, rather than eclipse in any way the name of His honourable Son. 
And it is indeed, my chief consolation in being so far apart from you, 
my children, and our brethren around us, that it will be seen, even 
by the enemies of the Lord’s work, how little I have had to do with 
it,—how little any of us have had to do with it, save to mar and 
hinder it. Again, I have discerned that the Lord, who had made 
me strong in the flesh to serve Him, would in me first give before the 
Church the fulfilment of that word, ‘All flesh is grass, and the glory 
of it as the flower of the grass.’ The hand of the Lord hath touched 
me, and I am consumed like the moth; but He sendeth forth His 
quickening Spirit, and the decayed face of the earth is renewed again. 
Oh! cry ye for the outpouring of the Spirit, then shall there be the 
melody of health and joy in the habitations of the righteous.” 

A few days later he wrote to Mr. Cardale:— 

“ The hand of the Lord is still upon me as heretofore, under which 
I desire to be humbled with all the flock, and to wait and learn the 
purpose of the Lord in such * separation. Oft times I think that it 
is the Lord’s gentle hand, breaking that bond by degrees between 
me and my flock, which threatened to grow up into a kind of neces¬ 
sity, and even to pass over into idolatry. 0, how I love them! how 
I am thankful to them! how I am laden with their benefits! And 
I am sure that their love to me is stronger than my love to them, and 
I do see it is of the great goodness and tenderness of God to take 
order that such affection should be stayed from passing over into 
unholiness; and that he hath done us a great favour to put us so far 
asunder, and for such a time, that we might try our hearts and prove 
ourselves that our mutual love is in the Lord. 0, how terrible a 
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thing it is in any way to eclipse or defraud that Brother who pur¬ 
chased every soul with the blood of God! O, be thou jealous for 
Him, my dear son, jealous for that Church which He hath betrothed 
unto Himself a chaste virgin. 0, let no minister of Jesus seek to 
win her affections unto himself, for doth he not therein withdraw 
them from her Husband—from his Lord ?” 

He lingered on for a few weeks, able at first to ride 
a little on horseback, and even to preach to the small 
company that sympathised with him in his faith and 
hope; but soon his failing strength confined him to his 
room, where, on Sunday the 8th of December, after 
great bodily suffering, he fell asleep in Him in whom, 
amidst all his trials and heartrending disappointments 
he had ever trusted. “ Once he was heard murmuring 
to himself sonorous syllables of some unknown tongue. 
Listening to these mysterious sounds, Dr. Martin (his 
father-in-law) found them to be the Hebrew measures 
of the 23rd Psalm—‘ The Lord is my Shepherd,’ into 
the latter verses of which the dying voice swelled as 
the watcher took up and echoed the wonderful strain, 
‘ Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil.’” Not till the very last did 
he give up the hope of a Divine interposition which 
should restore him even from the brink of death. 
Words of prophecy had been spoken concerning him 
which seemed to promise a great work which he should 
do in his native land, and he was slow to believe that 
he must die without seeing their fulfilment. Whether, 
as is the case with so many of the promises in the Old 
Testament, they still wait for their accomplishment in 
the resurrection, when there will be many stages in the 
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setting-up of the kingdom, and many acts of ministry 
to be performed by the risen and translated saints; or 
whether the words expressed rather the desire of God 
than His fixed and absolute purpose , and were of the 
nature of encouragements to faith and hope, more than 
of unconditional pledges, we will not undertake to say; 
but no one who remembers how far-reaching are the 
prophecies of the former dispensations—as those made 
to Abraham and to David,—and how God himself 
speaks of His “ breach of promise ” in a case where 
the failure of others made it impossible for Him to ful¬ 
fil His own part, will look upon Mr. Irving’s death as 
any proof that his faith was resting in a delusion. 
Once he had been healed by the immediate act of God 
when all but overpowered by the cholera, and many 
were the instances of recovery by Divine power which 
he had known in his own flock and elsewhere; and it 
is not strange that, apart from any words of the Spirit, 
he should have looked for the arm of the Lord to be 
stretched forth to save him. But he was full of patient 
resignation to God’s will, nor did his faith waver when 
it became evident that his end was near at hand. 

We cannot better describe his last hours than in the 
words of one of the ministers who was sent from Lon¬ 
don to be with him, but failed to reach Glasgow till 
after his death :— 

“ From all the sources of information, it appears that in the last 
hours of him who is gone to his rest, there is reason both to rejoice 
and to be sorrowful In his flesh it is evident he suffered much and 
painfully, both to himself and to those about him. In his spirit, as 
evidently, all was peace and joy. On Sunday, he said to his wife. 
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* If I die, I die to the Lord.* The last words he spoke to his wife 
were desirmg*her to read Ps. xviii. to the end, always requesting her 
to go on when she paused; and then the fourth and fifth chapters of 
1 Thessalomans. He then said, ' Peace be with you,’ which were 
the last words expressly addressed to her. To Mr. Taylor, the 
gentleman in whose house he lodged, his last words were, 1 Cleave 
to the Church, cleave to the Church.’ To his father-in-law he said, 
‘ O, the depths of the peace and joy in Christ Jesus!’ His prayers 
were principally for the Church, especially his own flock; and when 
his mother asked him if he had nothing to say about his wife and 
children, he answered, 'No, what have I to say? the Elders will 
take care of them,’ or ' I commit them to the care of the Elders of 
the Churches.’ The last intelligible words he was heard to utter were, 
' Keep that day,’ which they supposed was that passage in 2 Tim. 
i. 12, 'I know in whom I have believed,’ Ac. He then continued 
for about six hours in an unconscious state, moaning veiy much; and 
then the spirit of Edward Irving departed to that bosom of rest where 
it shall moan no more for ever.” 

And thus ended the mortal career of one of the 
noblest of God's servants in these last ages. No man 
of larger gifts, or a more heroic spirit, or a greater 
measure of self-sacrificing fidelity and love, has arisen 
in the Church for generations. He was cast altogether 
in a gigantic mould, and it was a giant's work that was 
given him to do. His was a career which, from the 
beginning to the end, drew the eyes of men to it as no 
other has done—which was felt to be something by it¬ 
self—a new and wonderful spiritual phenomenon, which 
the world could not help gazing at. Twelve such years 
of toil and achievement, of fame and reproach, of tri¬ 
umph and suffering, are almost, if not altogether, with¬ 
out parallel. When they were ended by what seemed 
a premature and tragical death, there was a universal 
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burst of sorrow. The Church which had cast him off, 
and poisoned by her cruelty the very fountains of his 
life,* honoured him at his burial, and gave him a 
sepulchre within the walls of her noblest cathedraL 
The friends who had stood aloof, and well nigh broken 
his heart by their alienation in the hour of his greatest 
trial, could not withhold their praise when the grave 
had received him. Chalmers gave utterance before 
his class to his reviving love and admiration, saying of 
him that “he was one in which the graces of the 
humble Christian were joined to the virtues of the old 
Roman.” Thomas Carlyle, who had no spiritual ken 
to discern heavenly mysteries, but was quick to recog¬ 
nise truth and courage and faith within the sphere of 
this world, recorded this noble encomium :— 


“ Edward Irving’s warfare has closed, if not in victory, yet in in¬ 
vincibility, and faithful endurance to the end. The spirit of the time, 
which could not enlist him as its soldier, must needs fight against him 
as its enemy. One of the noblest natures—a man of antique, heroic 
nature, in questionable, modem garniture which he could not wear. 
Around him a distracted society, vacant, prurient, heat and darkness, 
and what these two may breed ; mad extremes of flattery, foUowed 
by madder contumely, by indifference and neglect. The voice of our 


* “ I believe,” says one who was a minister in the church at the 
time, “from the testimony of those who had the best means of 
judging, that the great burden of Mr. Irving’s soul in the last year 
of his life was . . . the condition of the Church of his native 

land, which had rejected him and his testimony. If to any single 
circumstance beyond himself his death is to be ascribed, it is to that 
act of deposition at Annan.” 
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'son of thunder,’ with its deep tone of wisdom, . . . has gone 

silent so soon. The large heart, with its large bounty, where wretch¬ 
edness found solacement, and they that were wandering in darkness 
the light of a home, has paused. 

* ‘ Think (if thou be one of a thousand, and worthy to do it), that 
here once more was a genuine man sent into this, our ungenuine 
phantasmagory of a world, which would go to ruin without such; 
that here once more under thy own eyes, in this last decade, was 
enacted the Old Tragedy (and has had its fifth act now), of The Mes¬ 
senger of Truth in the Age of Shams.” 


So much the keen and generous sceptic could see 
(his light not then turned into darkness by a soured 
heart), that this man was worthy to be God's am¬ 
bassador, although, alas! he himself had little power of 
apprehending a Divine message. The nobleness of 
vehicle he was able to appreciate, even while the trea¬ 
sures of the truth it conveyed were hidden from his 
sight. 

It is, perhaps, too soon to form a just estimate of-the 
life and labours of Mr. Irving. Up to the year 1830, 
his great work had' been to show forth Christ in the 
two great poles of His humiliation and His glory. The 
chief themes of his preaching were, Jesus come in flesh , 
and Jesus made Lord of aU. These precious truths, 
the very Alpha and Omega of Christianity, were set 
forth by him with a fulness and power of argument 
and illustration, and a fire of holy ardour, not surpassed 
in the whole range of English theology. In this he 
rendered an incalculable service to the Church, which 
she is now beginning to see and acknowledge. This was 
the true gateway to a reviving of the work of the Holy 
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Ghost, for manhood redeemed and glorified in the Per¬ 
son of the Son of God, is the fountain head of all that 
is peculiar to the work of the Spirit in this dispensa¬ 
tion. The declaration of John (vii. 39), that “ the 
Holy Ghost was hot yet given, because that Jesus was 
not yet glorified/’ sets forth a connection of cause and 
effect which the Church cannot ponder too deeply. If 
He must lay hold of fallen humanity, and bear it tri¬ 
umphant above all curse into the glory of God, before 
the Comforter could come with His gifts of love and 
His works of power; then the preaching of the Incar¬ 
nation and Lordship of Christ might be expected to 
precede the mighty outpouring of the Spirit. 

This was not understood at the time that Mr. Irving 
was so earnestly and powerfully proclaiming these 
truths, for God keeps His own secrets, and gives to 
His servants only light enough for the work they have 
in hand; but it was afterwards seen that he had thus 
prepared the way for the reviving of spiritual gifts. 
They could not be safely given until those two great 
heads of doctrine, of which St Paul and St. John* 
speak as criteria by which to distinguish between the 
Spirit of God and evil spirits, had been fully and 
thoroughly opened. Nor would gifts, which are the 
earnest of the kingdom, be of use where the hope of 
the kingdom was not cherished. It is certain that Mr. 
Irving’s preaching of Christ as one with us in fallen 
flesh, and as hereafter to come to glorify us as His 


* 1 Cor. xii. 3; 1 John iv. 1-3. 
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joint-heirs, was fitted to make ready a people amongst 
whom the Spirit could manifest the first fruits of that 
glory which the Church is hereafter to inherit. 

There was another feature, also, of his labours, 
which should not be overlooked. The wise steward 
brings out of his treasury things new and old; both, 
and not one to the exclusion of the other. And God’s 
way is to honour the old things before He brings in 
the new; for He will be vindicated in what He has 
given already, before He gives more largely. The pre¬ 
paration of the Church for the revelation of the King¬ 
dom, must be a Catholic work, as reaching beyond 
what is contained in any fragment, Roman, Greek, or 
Protestant. But before this new step should be taken, 
He would have that which had been already attained 
to, honoured to the utmost. As it was to begin in 
Protestantism, where alone there was liberty for such a 
Divine movement, the truth that was in that religious 
system must be fully recovered and declared. Mr. 
Irving was a fit instrument for this work, for the 
doctrines and the spirit of the Reformation were em¬ 
bodied in him beyond any of his contemporaries; we 
may say, beyond any man since the sixteenth century. 
What that great struggle of the Western Church ac¬ 
complished in the way of disentombing long-buried 
truth, and awakening spiritual life out of its deep 
stagnation, was exhibited in him to the utmost that a 
man can be a representative of an era. Not that he 
saw all things clearly or was able to present them in 
their exact relations. The age of the Reformation 
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was more or less chaotic; truth was struggling out 
of its prison-house; it was that stage of returning 
sight in which men are seen as trees walking. He 
who would truly represent this, must be, not the 
scientific theologian with his exquisitely poised balance, 
and his infinitesimal weights, but the man of war, 
rushing with fiery courage into the thickest of the 
fight, and dealing ponderous and well-aimed blows 
with his mailed hand; yet sometimes mistaking friend 
for foe. 

In this respect, Mr. Irving’s obliquity of vision — 
the only feature which marred a noble and otherwise 
faultless face—was a symbol of the man and of his 
work. He seemed to be looking at the same time in 
different directions. No eyes were more bright and 
penetrating, but he saw with distracted vision. It 
was a sign of his inability to bring into perfect har¬ 
mony the truth that was disclosed to him, and of the 
struggle going on in his own spirit between instincts 
and principles which he knew not how to reconcile. 
A staunch Protestant and Presbyterian, he yearned 
after what was good and true in every communion, 
and had words of loftiest eulogy for the precious 
things and holy men of Rome; full of reverence for 
the Past, the monuments of which he delighted to 
study, and its treasures to recover for the profit of his 
own times, he reached forward with joyful hope to 
the coming and Kingdom of his Lord; strong in his 
love, and bold in his assertion of personal freedom, he 
upheld with his whole heart the principle of obedience 
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to authority. These oppositions of truth and counter- 
currents of feelings he could not perfectly reconcile, 
and this made him an enigma to his generation. 
There was no spirit of partisanship in him. He 
sought for the whole truth, and gave it forth as he 
learned it, without fear or partiality; and narrow men 
who clung to their parties and their shibboleths, were 
vexed and irritated. They saw a man whom no 
formulas of theirs could measure, wild in his look, and 
terrible in his power, breaking their idols ill pieces, 
and making the land to ring with the battle-cry of the 
coming King; and they knew not that God was pre¬ 
paring to lead up His Church out of the dark night of 
the past into the glory of His kingdom, and that this 
man's work was to startle the sleepers, and summon 
them to arise and gird themselves for the march. He 
was himself a sign that the time for a change had 
come. That looking with divided vision signified 
that he stood on the border land between the Old and 
the New, cleaving to the one, struggling towards the 
other, his eyes reaching backwards and forwards as in 
the confused breaking up of a camp at the dawn of 
day. 

But while Mr. Irving was doing these great services 
for the Church, he was made to know, as few have 
done, “ the pains and penalties of following the Lord/' 
God gave him no hire for his service, that all men 
might see that it was for no selfish ends he toiled and 
suffered for his Master. Not only did scorn and re- 
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proach come upon him from the world; not only was 
he rejected by his brethren, and disowned by the 
mother that had nourished him at her breast, and con¬ 
secrated him to the holy ministry; not only was he 
bereaved of child after child, till five were sleeping in 
their graves, without any Divine interposition to save 
them, although he staggered not at any promise, and 
his prayers had drawn down blessing upon many a 
household; not only was no supernatural gift vouch¬ 
safed to him who had stood forth to claim them as the 
birthright of the whole Church, and had welcomed and 
cherished them in the humblest members of the body; 
but this mighty champion for God, whom men would 
have set in the van, and made the leader of the host, 
saw others who had rendered no such services to the 
truth, lifted above himself into the highest places of 
rule. “ He could have rode rough-shod over us all,” 
said Mr. Henry Drummond to us; but he accepted a 
subordinate position without a murmur, and rendered 
spiritual obedience to those who were his own children 
in the faith. And, last of all, the burden of failing 
health, and the disappointment of an early death, were 
laid upon him; and he was not suffered to carry abroad, 
as he had hoped, the Gospel of the kingdom, and to see 
the progress of the work, the foundations of which he 
had helped to lay in toil and sorrow. It was with him 
as with John the Baptist, who, after being the Lord’s 
herald, the Voice in the wilderness which shook the 
whole land, saw the multitudes which had flocked to 
his ministry falling away from him, and ended his life 
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in the prison-house, and by the axe of the executioner, 
without seeing the salvation of God. 

But premature and sorrowful as his death in the 
prime of manhood must seem; sad as it is to think of 
his giant strength failing, and the voice which had 
made ten thousands of hearts thrill with wonder and 
joy as he unfolded the mighty mysteries of Redemption, 
breaking down so early into the silence of the grave, 
yet we must all feel that his work was done. Those 
who look upon him as under a delusion, must rejoice 
that he was bound by it no longer, but that the evil 
spell was at length broken in death. And those who 
believe that he did not forsake his God, nor was for¬ 
saken of Him to the end, but that the work of his last 
years was the fitting consummation of all his previous 
labours for Christ, will confess with thankfulness in the 
midst of their sorrow, that he was not taken from the 
earth till he had fully done his part in preparing his 
Lord’s way. Years before the revival of spiritual gifts, 
he had spoken of himself, with a prophetic presenti¬ 
ment* as “ a sort of pioneer and forerunner of the 
Elias dispensation, which is to introduce the kingdom.” 
He little knew at that time the full meaning of what 

* It was in the dedication of a Volume of Sermons to Mr. Drum¬ 
mond, January 10, 1828: “ For I am but a rough, rude man, like 
my fathers, formed for border warfare, as God may please to call me; 
to hew wood and draw water for the camp of his saints. Yet will I 
fight for the King with the spiritual weapons of our warfare until the 
end; though I be rather a sort of pioneer and forerunner of the Elias 
dispensation which is to introduce the kingdom, than a herald of the 
kingdom.” 
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he said, for he could not foresee what God was about 
to bring to pass. But in the light of subsequent events 
it was seen that his great and peculiar work—that for 
which he was so extraordinarily endowed—was to pre¬ 
pare the way for the restoration of the ancient gifts 
and ministries , and to receive them when they came. 

When this was done, and the chief rule of the Church 
had been, by Christ, committed to other hands, there 
was no longer the same urgent need for his labours. 
He had accomplished deeds of individual prowess such 
as the time demanded, and all which were possible to a 
single-handed champion of the faith. What remained 
to be done was the work of a body , in which every 
member should be brought into its rightful place, and 
fulfil its proper function, according to the law of 
Christ. For such a work different gifts were necessary 
—patience to gather up the truth part by part out of 
the ruins of Christendom, careful deliberation, and wise 
judgment—the gifts of the ruler rather than of the 
preacher. Mr. Irving had been like the bold and 
splendid leader of men in a time of disorder and tran¬ 
sition, who exercises a provisional and temporary rule 
until the permanent ordinances of government can be 
established. Beyond any other man, he had made it 
possible for the original and normal institutions of the 
Church to be restored; and then, in the spirit of the 
Baptist, who said, “ He must increase, but I must de¬ 
crease/’ he yielded the chief place to those whom he 
believed to have been sent with the Lord’s authority. 

Mr. Irving died too soon to see whereunto the work 
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would grow for which he thus perilled all things, and 
how signally the providence of God was to accomplish 
his vindication. Within ten years after his death, the 
Church of Scotland, of which he had said, “ That the 
General Assembly, Synods, Presbyteries, and Kirk- 
Sessions, with all the other furniture of the Church, are 
about, like the vail of the temple, to be rent in twain, 
or to be left, like the withered fig-tree, fruitless and 
barren, I firmly believe, and yet would do all I could 
to retard it,” was rent asunder, after one of the fiercest 
struggles through which any Church ever passed. The 
“Life” before us, which is an indignant protest against 
the injustice that was done him, comes from the bosom 
of the very Communion which cast him out. The flock 
which followed him into exile, and were left without a 
shelter in the streets of London, now celebrate Divine 
service with majestic rites in a building worthy almost, 
for size and grandeur, to be ranked with the cathedrals 
of England. And had he lived till to-day, he would 
not much have overpassed the limits of threescore 
years and ten, and he would have seen in almost every 
country of Europe and North America where there is 
liberty of worship, but especially in England and Ger¬ 
many, a community of churches revering his character, 
but refusing to be called by his name; comforted by 
the same spiritual gifts and defended by the same 
Apostolic rule for which he witnessed; holding in 
all their fulness the great truths of the Orthodox 
Faith which he so nobly vindicated ; rejoicing amidst 
the increasing evil and tumult of the day in that 
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“ blessed hope” of the Lord's speedy coming which he 
was amongst the first to proclaim; worshipping God 
day by day in a spirit which he would have sympa¬ 
thised with, but with a fulness and beauty of holy 
rites that we knew not of; exhibiting again the work¬ 
ing of the original and fundamental law of the Church, 
in recognising all the Baptized as of the one Body, and 
striving to bring together into a living and organic 
unity all the good and precious things now unhappily 
divided among the various Christian sects; standing in 
the van of true spiritual and ecclesiastical progress, and 
anticipating the movements which the Spirit of Christ 
is inaugurating in all parts of the Church wherever 
He has liberty to work; and thus presenting to the 
Churches of Christendom an example and promise of 
what God will, in His time, accomplish for all His 
faithful people, as the first buds of Spring, in the warm 
and sheltered valley are a prophecy of life soon to burst 
forth in every grove and forest—along the hill-side 
and on the mountain-top. 
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